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— Thid id no time to let up... 





During the war years, consumers had to 
learn to do a lot of new things, and to do a 
lot of old things in new ways. They had to 
learn to substitute things they had or could 
get for things that weren’t available. They 
had to learn to do without many items. They 
had to make’ one pair of shoes do the work 
of two; one meat ball had to take the place 
of a steak. “Make it do” became a by-word; 
it meant mending old sheets instead of tear- 
ing them up for dust cloths; it meant hav- 
ing the electric iron fixed instead of discard- 
ing it; it meant remodeling last year’s dress 
instead of getting a new one. It meant the 
elimination of a great deal of unnecessary 
waste; the development of new habits of 
thrift which many Americans had lost in 


times of plenty. 


In the coming year, consumers will again 


find it possible to buy most of the things 
they have done without all during the war, 
Our plants will produce a tremendous vol- 
And they'll be 


ume of consumer goods. 


yours for the buying. 


But that’s no excuse for giving up the 
good habits of the lean years. The philoso- 
phy of “make it do” is a sound one. It pays 
dividends not only in thrift — in enabling 
you to buy things you really need or want, 
or to save for things you'll want in the years 
to come, Its big payment during the recon- 
version period is in the contribution it makes 
to the national economy— in the prevention 


of runaway inflation. 


The difficult wartime years have now given 
way to the difficult postwar era. This is no 


time to let up. 
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lt is with some reluctance that Con- 
Futur e of sumers Union enters into . contro- 

versy over the future of the atom 
the Atom sont At first glance this hardly ap- 
pears to be consumer business. But it is consumer busi- 
ness with a vengeance; for while one possible outcome 
of the controversy is sudden death for most of us, an- 
other possible outcome is an enormous acceleration in 
the rise of the world’s living standards. ' 

Unfortunately, we in this country seem determined to 
deprive ourselves and the rest of the world of the bene- 
fits of atomic energy. We are doing this through our 
policy of secrecy concerning the atom bomb—a policy 
which is bound to precipitate a desperate race among 
the nations for bigger and better atomic weapons. In the 
midst of such a race, and with each nation’s scientists 
under orders to find out as fast as possible how best to 
destroy the rest of the world, there is little room for 
research on peaceful uses of atomic power. 

At the present moment, if we give the secret of the 
atom bomb to the United Nations, a start could be made 
_ toward the building of international controls designed 
to prevent military use of atomic energy and to promote 
its peaceful exploitation. While we keep the atom bomb, 
however, we can have no control over what other na- 
tions do to prepare for an atomic war; and our very 
possession of atomic weapons is a standmg invitation 
to other nations to prepare to destroy us before we get 
around to destroying them. Our policy of secrecy not 
only forces an atomic armament race on the world, but 
it will also bring about, sooner or later, a war of nerves 
in which our desire for peace and our very strength will 
be our greatest dangers. For strong, peace-loving coun- 
tries such as ours are not likely to strike first. More 
aggressive nations, particularly when they are smaller 
and weaker, can be counted on to do that. 

And there will be such nations. We will have reason 
to fear, if not a resurrected Nazi Germany, then German 
industrial genius and German money in Franco’s Spain 
or Peron’s Argentina. We will have reason to fear those 
other festering spots in this still unpeaceful world where 
little dictators lack the power but not the ambition to be 
Hitlers. The danger to the world and to ourselves is 
great because atomic energy may give them the power. 

It is, of course, true that right now, even with full 
possession of all the secrets, few nations—perhaps only 
one or two, perhaps none—could build the plants and 
the apparatus to turn out atom bombs. But we have to 
keep in mind that the huge size and the complexity of 
our present atom plants represent a two billion dollar 
monument to ignorance in what is still the infancy of 
nuclear physics. Already, with the knowledge they have 
gained, our scientists could produce atom bombs at a 
fraction of the original cost. With greater knowledge, 
the plants are certain to become smaller, and the pro- 
cesses simpler. If ten years from now, or tomorrow, it 
becomes possible for all countries to produce atomic 
weapons, and we have not before that time established 
the machinery of international control, then most of 
mankind may perish. 

The warnings of the scientists that there can be no 
defense against atomic weapons cannot be over-empha- 
sized. If an atom bomb should drop on Washington or 
New York, it would, as the scientists have pointed out, 
do so anonymously, with no gift card bearing the name 
of the sender. How would we: then defend ourselves 
while more bombs dropped? Would we aim our uranium 


(Continued on page 306) 
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Two-Year Pen 


The new “miracle” pen is guaranteed to write two years 
without refilling, to write in the stratosphere and under 
water, but it may let you down at your writing desk 


A fountain pen that is guaranteed 
to write for two years without refill- 
ing is the latest postwar product to 
hit the stores.-And despite the skep- 
tical reaction of most consumers to 
this newest of miracles, let it be said 
at once that the pen is no phony. 
Whether it will actually write for 
two years without refilling is some- 
thing that CU’s preliminary tests 
(the pen has been on sale for only a 
week as this goes to press) cannot 
disclose; but it writes, the design is 
sound, and if the ink—which re- 
sembles thick printer’s ink—retains 
its original state, the pen may indeed 
give most users two years of writing 
with one ink load. 

The pen is called Reynolds Inter- 
national, and it sells for $12.50. At 
the moment, the only seller seems to 
be Gimbels Department Store, though 
presumably it. will soon go on sale 
elsewhere. Gimbels guarantees that it 
will replace the pen if it fails to write 
within two years after purchase. Ac- 
cording to the trade press, Eversharp 
and Eberhard Faber will offer a sim- 
ilar pen after January Ist. 


WONDERFUL—8UT 


Other advantages claimed by the 
makers were confirmed by CU’s tests 
of three samples of the pens. It 
doesn’t leak or drip, even when shak- 
en; writing dries at once and does 
not require blotting; it makes excel- 
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lent carbon copies; it can be used to 
write on cloth and on paper which 
blots with ordinary ink. 

All of which is very wonderful. 
But don’t rush out to buy the pen for 
yourself or-as a Christmas gift with- 
out reading further. The Reynolds 
pen does write, but the chances are 
that you won’t like the appearance of 
the writing. Since the tip is not a 
flexible point, but a tiny ball of steel. 
it gives a line of rather characterless 
uniformity. The line is fine when you 
write on a hard surface, rather heav- 
ier on a soft surface. More important 
is the fact that none of the three pens 


tested gave lines of consistent color 
or evenness. Sometimes they wrote 
dark, sometimes light ; and sometimes 
the line had an intermittent ap- 
pearance — almost like very closely- 
spaced dots. At times—particularly 
on small writing—the pens were tem- 
peramental, writing with a broken 
line or refusing to write at all for 
the space of a letter or two at a time. 
This difficulty may be due to lack of 
uniformity in the ink; if this is the 
case, the manufacturers may later 
find a way to overcome it. 

Essentially, the pen consists of a 
hollow aluminum tube with a tapered 
end. Into this end is fitted a brass 
bearing which holds a tiny steel ball 
(about one twenty-fifth of an inch in 
diameter). As the pen writes, the ball 
revolves freely. Since the ink in the 
pen is in contact with the back of the 
ball, as the ball revolves it carries a 
very thin film of ink around to the 
writing surface. 


HOW IT WRITES 


The ink is deposited — actually 
“rolled’”’—on the surface fibres of the 
paper, and does not, like ordinary 
writing ink, soak into the body of 
the paper. The ink.has high covering 
power, so that the rate of ink use is 
very low ; hence the long interval be- 
tween refillings. The company does 
not sell ink directly, but it will refill 
your pen for. 50¢ after the initial 
two-year period (during which you 
are guaranteed a new pen _ without 
charge if the ink runs out). Or, if 
you don’t want to wait for back-and- 
forth shipment to the factory to have 
your pen refilled, you can exchange 
your empty pen for a full one on 
payment of a dollar. 

If you do buy a Reynolds, and don’t 





A cutaway of the Reynolds pen shows how it differs from an ordinary pen. 


The “point” is a tiny steel ball bearing. Filled with very thick ink, the pen is 


said to write for two years without refilling. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAY 


For many months, trade papers 
have been hinting about a pen 
similar to the Reynolds, on the 
market in South America. CU 
consultants had the opportunity to 
examine a “refugee” model of 
such a pen, made in Argentina. In- 
spection showed the South Ameri- 
can edition to have several advan- 
tages over the Reynolds: 

1. It appeared to write more 
smoothly and less intermittently 
than the Reynolds. 


2. It was smaller and lighter; 
less clumsy to use. 


3. It needed no cap; instead, 
the point could be retracted or ad- 
vanced into writing position by 
simple pressure on a button. 

4. Its appearance was superior 
to that of the Reynolds. 

CU advises you to wait, if you 
can, for a U. S. edition of this 
South American pen. 











want the bother of taking it back for 
exchange in a relatively short time, 
unscrew the top of the pen in the 
store, and inspect the ink chamber 
to make sure that it is reasonably 
full. Of the three pens CU bought, 
one was full, one was about half-full, 
and in the third, only about a quarter 
of the ink chamber was filled. To 
check for fullness, look into the ink 
chamber for a small metal cylinder, 
resting on top of the ink column; it 
should be near the top of the cham- 
ber. 

The ink, as already pointed out, is 
of the consistency of heavy printer’s 
ink. The only color now available is 
blue. 





Under the microscope: The fluid ink 
of an ordinary pen line (top) soaks 
into paper fibers;-the heavy ink of 
the Reynolds makes a line which 
coats only the surface (below). 
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At this stage of the pen’s develop- 
ment, it is CU’s opinion that the 
Reynolds International is not a good 
buy for most persens. There are ex- 
ceptions, however. If you want to 
make carbon copies with an ink-writ- 
ten original, it may be a good buy for 
you. If you need a pen that will write 
on rough paper, you may like it. If 
you spend a lot of your time flying 
around in the stratosphere, and want 
a pen that won’t leak there, this one 


is an excellent bet. The makers guar- 
antee that it will write under water ; 
if you insist on doing your corres- 
pondence while you’re doing deep-sea 
diving, this certainly is the pen for 
you. 

CU’s consultants estimate that the 
cost of the pen (without the desk 
holder and the package) is about a 
dollar. If this is correct, the $12.50 
price represents about the usual 
mark-up in the fountain pen field. 


Postwar Electric lrons 


CU tests and rates seven brands of current models 


The production of electric flat-irons 
was started before the end of the 
war. At the present time while irons 
are still by no means plentiful, it is 


possible to make some selection 
among the brands, though you may 
have to wait a while before you get 
the particular one you want. Not all 
the major prewar brands have made 
their appearance on the market, how- 
ever. In its last prewar report on 
electric irons (May, 1939), CU pub- 
lished ratings on 18 brands of auto- 
matics. CU’s shoppers were able to 
find only seven brands in time for 
inclusion in the present report. Rat- 
ings of these are presented here for 
those who need a new iron immedi- 
ately ; as additional brands reach the 
market, they will be tested and rated 


. 





in comparison with the brands in this 
report. 

All the irons tested were of the 
1000-watt, a-c, automatic type; all 
were “light-weight,” weighing from 
about 3 to 5 pounds; all had tempera- 
ture-regulators which could be used 
to turn the irons off as well as for 
regulating them to the desired iron- 
ing heat; all had good cord sets, of 
quality approved by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories (UL); none, with 
the exception of the Steam-O-Matic, 
involved a shock hazard. 

There were, however, important 
differences among the irons. Temper- 
ature maintenance—the ability of the 
iron to stay at a fairly constant tem- 
perature during heavy ironing, after 
the initial warming-up period—varied 
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Best designed of the irons, from the 
standpoint of both comfort and effi- 
ciency: the Sunbeam I[ronmaster. 





widely among the brands tested; in 
fact this factor was one of the most 
important in determining the final 
ratings. 

In most of the irons, the heating 
element was embedded permanently 
in the sole plate. This type of con- 
struction appears to improve the effi- 
ciency of the iron, as more of the 
generated heat tends to go downward 
to the sole, rather than up to the 
dome. It has the disadvantage, how- 
ever, of requiring replacement of the 
whole sole-plate should the element 
burn out; this:is more expensive and 
time-consuming than simple replace- 
ment of the element. In general, the 
advantage outweighs the disadvan- 
tage, for the sealed-in heating ele- 
ments are very durable, and other 
types of failure generally put the iron 
into discard while the heating unit is 
still intact. The Calrod heating unit 
of the General Electrie iron is not 
only embedded in the sole plate, but 
is also hermetically sealed. 

Unfortunately, however, the GE 
iron showed a defect so serious as to 
merit it a “Nut Acceptable” rating. 
The chromium plating of the sole 
‘ plate was so badly applied that much 
of it peeled off in the course of the 
hun,idity tests, rendering the iron un- 
satisfactory. It is probable that this 
defective plating will be remedied in 
later GE models; CU will test other 
GE samples for its next electric iron 
report. Meanwhile, if you must buy 
this iron (which is satisfactory in 
other respects), CU advises that you 
purchase it only on condition that you 
get a written money-back guarantee 
against peeling of the chromium. 

Two of the irons—the Dominion 
and the Steam-O-Matic—had poorly- 
designed handles, with exposed metal 
at the handle supports. This metal 
heats up in the course of ironing, and 
a slip of the hand backward or for- 
ward in the course of ironing may 
result in a bad burn. The Steam-O- 
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Matic’s design was poor in another 
respect: the handle was very low, 
with too little space between it and 
the temperature-regulator knob, so 
that a person with large hands might 
find it inconvenient to use. 

The best-designed of the irons— 
from the point of view of both com- 
fort and efficiency—was the Sunbeam 
Tronmaster. On this, the plastic han- 
dle was part of a plastic plate which 
covered the entire dome. This design 
almost obviates the possibility of 
burn, and also confines most of the 
heat to the sole, giving greater effici- 
ency and lower handle temperature. 

Other factors considered in rating 
the irons included (in addition to 
temperature maintenance) the iron’s 
temperature fluctuation (the drop in 
temperature at any given regulator 
setting, before the thermostat turns 
the current back on) ; the uniformity 
of temperature at different parts of 
the sole-plate area; the ease of ad- 
justment of the regulator; and the 
handle temperature. One sample of 
each brand was tested. Prices given 
are OPA ceiling prices. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(/n estimated order of quality) 


Sunbeam Ironmaster (Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., Chicago). $9.95. 4 Ib. 5 oz. 
Excellent temperature regulation; low 
fluctuation. Plastic cover over dome of 
iron gave added comfort and efficiency. 
Regulator built-into handle made this 
the most convenient to operate. 

Westinghouse Cat. No. — LPC-414C 
(Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., Mansfield, Ohio). $8.75. 4 
Ib. 5 oz. Good temperature regulation; 
low fluctuation. Handle temperature 
too high for ironing comfort. 

The following three irons were judged 
approximately equal in quality: 

Proctor Champion Model 975 (Proctor 
Electric Co., Philadelphia). $9.30. 4 Ib. 
7 oz. Good temperature regulation; low 
fluctuation, but tip was too cool. Tem- 
perature regulation unnecessarily com- 
plex because of two temperature dials. 
“Rayon” temperature found too high. 

Dominion Model No. 1002-A (Dominion 
Electrical Manufacturing, Inc., Mans- 
field, Ohio). $8.40. Fair temperature 
regulation; low fluctuation. Tip some- 
what cool. Inadequate protection 
against touching hot metal. Handle 
temperature too high; thermostat dif- 
ficult to operate. Cord not permanently 
attached; plug attachment of cord 
tends to give trouble. “Pilot light” fea- 
ture hard to see and of little practical 
value. 

K-M Model 400-R (Knapp-Monarch 
Co., St. Louis). $5.95. 2 Ib. 15 oz. Fair 
temperature regulation; low fluctua- 


tion. Tip somewhat cool. Z 


> 





The following iron was rated down be- 
cause of excessive shock hazard. In other 
respects, it would rate among the three 
irons listed above. 

Steam-O-Matic B-200 (Waverly Tool 
Co.,. Sandusky, Ohio). $14.25. 5 Ib. 1 
oz. without water. Good temperature 
regulation; low fluctuation, but tip was 
too cool. Showed excessive shock haz- 
ard at start of testing, but this disap- 
peared by the end of the tests; it 
might, however, reappear after e¢x- 
posure to humidity. Inadequate protec- 
tion against touching hot metal. Cord 
not permanently attached; plug attach- 
ment of cord tends to give trouble. 
Thermostat difficult to operate. “Ray- 
on” temperature found too high. Built- 
in water tank on this iron generates 
ste>m, which is blown into the cloth 
being ironed, thus obviating the need 
for dampening clothes or using a 
pressing-cloth. Practical ironing tests 
showed this iron to do a fairly good 
but rather slow job of pressing rayon 
and woolen materials without previous 
dampening. Took nine minutes on 
“High” to start steaming. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


General Electric Cat. No.—I116F115 
(General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.). $8.55. 4 Ib. 12 oz. Good temper- 
ature regulation; fair fluctuation. Tip 
too cool. Metal plating came off sole 
plate during humidity tests (see text). 


The iron test in operation: The iron 
is connected to thermocouple py- 
rometers to measure internal tem- 
peratures; the calorimeter measures 
heat output. Instruments on the 
shelves record time, watts input, 
number of times the thermostat 
switches on and off, and other read- 
ings. 
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Some Pointers on Mechanical Pencils 


Dime models are still war casualties, but 50¢ will buy a 
good mechanical pencil. Check the action before you buy 


The mechanical pencil market is 
still far from its prewar position, 
when every 10¢-store and stationery 
shop offered an assortment of good- 
quality models for as little as a dime, 
and when you could have your choice 
from large trays of higher-priced 
brand-name merchandise. Some pen- 
cil stocks are now back in the stores, 
however, though the dime model is 
still missing ; and with a little diligent 
shopping, you can locate some of the 
well-known brands. You may not be 
able to purchase some brands if you 
want a pencil alone; particularly the 
higher-priced ones are generally sold 
only as part of pen-and-pencil sets. 
But taken all in all, the prospect for 
getting about what you want is rel- 
atively good. 

How much you pay for a mechani- 
cal pencil has little to do with its 
writing ability. Good cils are 
available for as little as 50¢; or you 
can pay two to ten times as much for 
something that will be no better as a 
pencil. Whether the higher-priced 
pencil is worth the extra cost depends 
on how much you are willing to pay 
for appearance and for brand name. 
You should not forget in this con- 
nection that probably more pencils 
are lost than broken, and that school 
children are notorious pencil-losers. 
If you’re buying a mechanical pencil 
for a child, a sturdy 50¢ model is 
likely to cause as much immediate 
pleasure and a great deal less ulti- 
mate grief than a more expensive 
pencil. 

Regardless of the price or the 
make of a pencil, the best guarantee 
that it will be satisfactory is a care- 
ful examination in the store. Differ- 
ent samples of the same brand often 
vary considerably. 


CONSTRUCTION 


All mechanical pencils consist pri- 
marily of a barrel or shell, a mech- 
anism, and a tip. The thickness of 
the wall of the “lip” (the portion at 
the very end of the tip) determines 
the length of lead which must be 
left exposed in order to enable you 
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to write easily when holding the pen- 
cil at the accustomed angle. A thick 
lip needs more exposed lead than a 
thin lip, and, since lead breaks more 
easily when a long piece projects, too 
thick a lip is a drawback. This is par- 
ticularly true with thin and with col- 
ored leads, which break relatively 
easily. Some of the better-designed 
pencils for thin leads have a very thin 
extension of the tip to support the ex- 
tended lead and thus to cut breakage. 

Two types of mechanical pencils 
are commonly available: the familiar 
turn or screw variety, in which the 
lead is advanced by turning a part of 
the pencil; and the push-type, in 
which the lead is pushed forward by 
pressure on a button at the eraser 
end of the barrel. 


SCREW-TYPE PENCILS 


The screw mechanism may be ac- 
tuated by turning either the tip, the 
lower end of the barrel, a small sec- 
tion at the top of the barrel, or half 
the barrel. Turning just a small tip is 
somewhat less convenient than other 
methods, but the difference is not 
great. In selecting a pencil with tip 
adjustment, however, check to see 
that it can be turned easily. 

The mechanism should work easily 
and smoothly throughout the entire 
length of its action. Ask yourself this 
question: If the lead breaks while 
I’m ‘trying to make notes during a 
telephone conversation, is adjustment 
easy enough to enable me to push out 
more lead without having to lay the 
phone down? 

A good screw-type pencil should 
be designed to propel (advance: the 
lead), repel (withdraw the lead) and 
expel (force the last bit of lead out 
of the pencil when the useful length 
has been consumed). Check particu- 
larly on the pencil’s ability to expel; 
it should require practically no addi- 
tional force to throw out the last lead 
particle. Among the pencils tested by 
CU, several could expel lead only 
when considerable additional strain 
was placed on the mechanism. 

It should be easy to insert leads 


into both the mechanism and the 
“spare” chamber. Many otherwise 
satisfactory pencils are thrown into 
disuse simply because their owners 
grow discouraged at the delicate man- 
ipulations required to reload them. 

It’s a good idea to have the store 
clerk demonstrate to you how the 
pencils are loaded, and then, if there 
is anything exceptional about the op- 
eration, to try it out for yourself be- 
fore you buy. At the same time, 
check on the eraser; see whether it is 
difficult or easy to use and replace. 
Eversharp solves the erasér problem 
on its pencils neatly by having the 
erasers mounted on invertible caps. 
When the pencil is in use, the eraser 
can be left topmost; when the pencil 
is to be put in the pocket, the eraser 
can be turned down so that the dec- 
orative cap will show. 


PUSH-TYPE PENCILS 


Of the several brands of push-type 
pencils sold before the war, only one 
—Eversharp—was available in time 
for inclusion in this report. On this 
brand, pressing the button on the 
eraser end advanced the lead 3/32 
of an inch, which amounts to some- 
what more than normal extension on 
a screw-type pencil. This would not 
be objectionable in starting from 
scratch, as the thick lip of the Ever- 
sharp does require a longer than nor- 
mal extension. It is a nuisance, how- 
ever, when you want to extend the 
lead after the old point has been 
worn part-way down, for the addi- 
tion of 3/32 inch to the stub makes 
the point uncomfortably long and 
fragile. To adjust the lead to a con- 
venient point-length, therefore, it is 
necessary first to click it forward 
until the point is too long, then push 
the point back. a little, while holding 
down the push-button. 

The outstanding feature of the 
push-type pencils is their ability to 
feed new leads directly from the 
magazine, so that there is no neces- 
sity for reloading between pieces of 
lead. All leads are fully used, ex- 
cept the last piece, which can be only 








about half utilized unless new leads 

Since push-type pencils tend to be 
erratic in operation, you should check 
through the entire operating cycle be- 
fore you buy a particular pencil. 
Start with a full magazine, but with 
no lead in the chamber or the point. 
The lead should appear after about 
four es'of the button, and the 
feed-through should be smooth and 
even until all the leads have been ex- 
pelled. 

On any pencil you are inspecting, 
extend the lead about a half inch, and 
check for “play” in all directions— 
lengthwise, sidewise and in twisting. 
Push-type pencils were generally 
found satisfactory in this respect, but 
many of the ordinary mechanical 
pencils, especially those using “thin’’ 
leads, had considerable lengthwise 
and sidewise play, which may be an- 
noying in use. If the lead is easily 
twisted, it is impossible for the user 
to turn the pencil as the lead wears 
on one side, in order to get finer lines. 


LEADS . 


Whether to buy a pencil that takes 
standard leads or thin leads is a mat- 
ter of individual preference. Some 
people manage, by turning the pencil, 
to achieve just about as fine lines 
with standard leads as with thin; 
others consider thin leads easier to 
write with. It is important to note, in 
this connection, that thin lead, in a 
pencil properly designed for it, is 
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likely to break less trequently than 
heavier lead. This is becausé in a 
well-designed pencil, less of the thin 
lead has to be exposed to achieve a 


normal writing angle. This character- - 


istic is especially valuable if colored 
or indelible leads are to be used, for 
these are weaker than ordinary black 
leads, especially in humid weather. 

See how many spare leads the pen- 
cil will hold. Some take no spares, 
while others hold a_ considerable 
number. In the standard-lead pencils 
examined, total lead capacity varied 
from 4 to 60 inches; thin-lead pen- 
cils had capacities from 18 to 36 in- 
ches. Don’t try to jam more lead into 
the magazine than it will hold easily. 
On some pencils, the spare leads 
come into contact with part of the 
mechanism, and overloading causes 
jammed and broken leads. 


HOW CU RATED . 
Chief consideration, in the rating 
of the pencils, was given to construc- 
tion, as determined by rigidity, im- 
pact and strength tests; and as re- 
flected in the general design and oper- 
ation of the pencils. Ease of adjust- 
ment was also given consideration, as 
were lead capacity, ease of changing 
leads and erasers, tip design and ma- 
terial of the barrel. In the last con- 
nection, it may be worth noting that 
most pencils are made of inflammable 
material, and that it’s unwise to set 
them down near burning cigarettes. 
All of the pencils examined had steel 


“Sisters under the skin,” these two Eversharp models have identical mech- 
anisms. The one at the left, with a solid gold cap, costs $24; the other is $3.75. 
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mechanisms. Because steel corrodes, 
it is less desirable than the brass, 
which was used before the war and is 
expected to be used again in later 
production. 

Appearance was not considered in 
the scoring, though general comments 
on it are given in the ratings. Many 
manufacturers make pencils in vari- 
ous price lines, which differ from one 
another only in the appearance fac- 
tor. Addition of a few bands of metal 
may increase the price considerably ; 
when gold is used in the decoration, 
the price generally skyrockets. 

In the ratings which follow, the 
pencils are listed in estimated order 
of merit, based.on tests of one to six 
samples of each brand. But note that 
some brands vary considerably from 
one pencil to the next, so that a care- 
ful check-through is essential if you 
are to be sure of getting a good pen- 
cil. 


ACCEPTABLE 

Eversharp Skyline (Wahl Co., Chicago). 
$3.75. Push-type. Excellent appearance 
and construction. Good action. Stand- 
ard lead, capacity 16% inches. Maga- 
zine easily filled. Not recommended for 
use with colored leads because of thick 
lip. With upper half of the barrel gold- 
filled, the same pencil sells for $5; with 
the same portion in solid gold the 
price is $24. 

Dixon Viewpoint (Rite-Rite Mfg. Co., 
Chicago). $1.25. Good appearance, con- 
struction and action. Thin lead, capa- 
city 33 inches. Somewhat cumbersome 
to change leads. Thin tip extension. A 
satisfactory pencil, reasonably priced. 

Sheaffer H3 (W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 
Ft. Madison, Iowa). $3. Excellent ap- 
pearance, good action and fairly good 
construction. Thin lead, capacity 33 
inches. Thin tip extension. Excellent 
finger grip. With a gold-filled band, 
the same pencil sells as Model H4 for 
$5. , 

Columbia (Columbia Pencil Co., NYC). 
50¢. Appearance and _ construction 
fairly good; action excellent. Thin 
lead, capacity 36 inches. Leads easily 
inserted. Lip too thick. 

Wearever DeLuxe (Wearever Pencil 
Co., NYC). 80¢ to $1 for about the 
same model. Fair appearance and con- 
struction; good action. Transparent 
magazine holds 20% inches of stand- 
ard lead. Leads easily inserted. Some 
play in lead. 

Autopoint (Autopoint Co., Chicago). 
$1.25. Appearance and construction 
fair. Adjustment stiff. Standard lead, 
capacity 18 inches. Leads cumbersome 
to insert (from the rear). Does not 
repel. Somewhat bulky. 

Wing (Columbia Pencil Co.). 89¢. Good 
appearance; fair to poor construction. 
Leads easily changed. Standard lead, 
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capacity i2 inches. Adjustment slightly 
erratic. 

Wing (Columbia Pencil Co.). 89¢. Simi- 
lar to Wing model above, except that 
magazine holds 18 inches of thin 
leads. Some play in lead. Lip thick for 
thin leads. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The. following were rated down on the 
basis of generally poor scores. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the individual buyer 
may he able to pick up better pencils of 
the same make or class than the samples 
purchased and tested by CU. 


G.A.P. Co. 


“98” (manufacturer not 
stated; bought at Whelan Drug 
Stores). 64¢. Good appearance; poor 


to fair construction. Standard lead, ca- 
pacity 60 inches. Did not expel. Ad- 
justment slightly stiff. 

Venus President 047 (Venus Pencil Co.. 
NYC). $1.40. Appearance fair, con- 
struction poor. Standard lead capacity 
26 inches. Did not expel. Side play in 
lead. Adjustment stiff. 

Scripto (Scripto Mfg. Co., Atlanta). 
20¢. Cheap appearance and poor con- 
struction. No magazine; 4 inches of 
standard lead, easily changed. Adjust- 
ment uneven. Expelled lead poorly. 
Considering the price, it might pass 
for school youngsters. 

Autopoint (Autopoint Co.). 40¢. Poor 
appearance and construction. Standard 
lead, capacity 9% inches. Leads diffi- 
cult to insert from rear. Did not repel; 
expel action unsatisfactory. Adjust- 
ment very stiff. 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Lipsticks 

Storagé Batteries 

Shaving Cream 

Rayon Slips 

Soapless Cleansers 

Fabric Dyes 

Window Cleaners 

Orange and Grapefruit Juices 
Canned Peaches 
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PERFUME 


“Follow your nose” when you buy for yourself, but 


CU’s expert can help you to select perfume as a gift 


Perfume is one of the most popu- 
lar items on the Christmas’ shopper’s 
gift list, and he has a bewildering 
array of odors to choose from. A 
wide variety of factors, most of them 
subjective, influence his choice. 

If he knows the name of his girl- 
friend’s favorite, and can afford it, 
he is on, the right track immediately 
and can quickly cross the purchase 
off his list. If he knows what brand 
he likes, and is willing to take a 
chance on converting the young lady 
to his taste, he can go to it with no 
indecision. 

Unarmed with this foreknowledge, 
however, he is at the mercy of the 
manic advertisers and his own sense 
of smell, both of which are likely to 
mislead him. 

If he consults the ads, he is on 
uncertain ground. One brand, ac- 
cording to its delirious creator, will 
make your “spirits go up... up.. 
UP!” Another is “tempestuous,” or 
“insistent as a dream,” or ‘“‘a perfume 
that breathes a challenge . . . a whis- 
pered invitation to a man to be mas- 
terful.” (His motives might be sus- 
pect if he gave that one!) Shall he 
give her a “wicked, wonderful frag- 
rance,” or “subtle mysteriousness . . 
pure enchantment . . . as haunting as 
springtime,” or “color . .. music... 
all the warm emotions of the human 
heart translated into a fragrance ec- 
static... sublime... ”? 

The ads, attractive though they 
may be, don’t tell him anything about 
the perfumes. 


CLASSIFIED BY EXPERT 


To help the perfume buyer who 
may be at.a loss in selecting a suit- 
able fragrance, CU submitted sam- 
ples of 64 popular brands for classi- 
fication and appraisal by the edu- 
cated nose of a perfume expert. Be- 
fore being sent to the expert, all per- 
fumes were re-bottled in identical 
bottles which were numbered but 
otherwise unidentified. The expert 
divided the perfumes into ten cate- 


gories — Lilac-Appleblossom ; Nar- 
cisse - Hyacinth; Other Florals; 
Chanel No. 5 Type; Crepe de Chine 
Group; Amber Type; Spice-Carna- 
tion; Tabu Type; Woody Odor ; and 
Miscellaneous. He further rated the 
samples as “Excellent,” “Good,” 
“Fair” or “Poor” within their groups. 
It was the expert’s job to sniff out 
important perfume facts which would 
elude the layman—to tell how true 
an odor is to type, how good it is 
for its type, how the odor changes 
after it is applied, the quality of the 
ingredients, and the lasting power. 


AMATEUR TESTS 


And, just for fun, CU submitted 
the same samples, also unidentified, 
to a group of amateurs, and recorded 
their reactions. As might be expected, 
there’s little correlation between ex- . 
pert and amateur judgment. The ex- 
pert, although he may personally 
dislike a perfume type, can preserve 
objectivity, as in the case of White 
Shoulders (Floral type) which he 
rates “Excellent,” saying: “Don’t ap- 
prove of this style, but have to rate it 
very good for this type.” If the ama- 
teur reacts unfavorably to the per- 
fume type, perhaps because it 
reminds him of someone or some- 
thing he dislikes, he will damn the 
specimen without more ado. 

The violent and often contradic- 
tory reactions of the amateur sam- 
plers are amusing. Coty’s L’ Aimont 
was dubbed “sweet” by one and 
“sour” by another with equal convic- 
tion. Of Nips’ Nuit de Noel, one 
said “fragrant,” while another de- 
clared “it stinks like horse medicine.” 
And compare the ad-writers’ lan- 
guage with these verdicts: “Repul- — 
sive. ” “Yum- m.” “Vile. ” “Sicken- 
ing.” “Strictly 5-8 10.” “Disgusting.” 
“Suffocating.” “Giddy.” “Horrible.” 
“Like a hospital.” “Like cold cream.” 


*“Like soap.” Most oft-heard com- 


plaints were: “cheap,” too sweet,” 
and “too strong.” | 
Almost 60 percent of the amateur 
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ratings of all of the samples were un- 
favorable. This high ratio may be a 
reflection of the fact that the amateur 
sniffers were not under the spell of 
the highly-touted brand names and 
were consequently genuinely frank in 
their reactions. Also, most of them 
being themselves perfume users, each 
with her own favorite, they would be 
inclined to turn thumbs down on 
other scents. (Amateur reactions are 
cited in the ratings mostly for their 
interest; they are of little value in 
guiding your choice.) 

The price of the perfume seems to 
bear no relationship to either expert 
or amateur reaction. Weil’s Cassan- 
dra, at $25 an ounce, flunked both 
expert and amateur tests with a rat- 
ing of “Poor,” while Dunhill’s £Es- 
cape ($20) and Weil’s Grigri ($25) 
rated “Poor” and “Fair-to-poor” re- 
spectively. On the other hand, Hud- 
nut’s Gemey at $5 an ounce rated 
high with the expert, and other 
brands which scored “Excellent” 
with both expert and amateurs were 
$15 or under. Only two brands in 
the $20 class took high scoring hon- 
ors. ; 


THE TESTS 


Perfume is a solution of aromatics 
in alcohol, at a concentration of 10% 
to 12% (as compared to about 3% 
in toilet water and cologne). The 
bases used as fixatives (to give the 
scent a lasting quality) are of animal 
origin (ambergris, musk, castoreum 
or civet) and enhance the compound 
with their own characteristic odors. 
The basic odor is derived from one 
—or more frequently a combination 
of several—of the following sources: 
oils of flowers, roots, leaves and 
fruit; and chemically _ synthesized 





EXPERT VS. AMATEURS 


Seldom did the verdict resulting 
from 1,756 amateur sniffs tally 
with the expert’s opinion of per- 
fume samples. 

Of the 15 perfumes rated “Ex- 
cellent” by the expert, only three 
came out ahead in the amateur 
scores, and those three (Apple 
Blossom, Bond Street and Shock- 
ing) by very small margins. 

Amateurs deviated sharply from 
the expert in turning thumbs down 
on such favorites as Bajalatka, 
White Shoulders, Gemey, Fabu- 
lous, Spellbound, Bellodgia, L’Ori- 
gan and Tailspin. 
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aromatics. Chemical odor synthetics 
include aldehydes, alcohols, lactones, 
oxides and acids. 

Numbered but otherwise unidenti- 
fied samples of 64 perfumes were 
judged and rated for CU by a pro- 
fessional perfume expert. Each scent, 
applied to small perfume blotters, 
was tested at least twice. In each 
test the odors were evaluated while 
fresh (within half an hour after ap- 
plication), then after two hours, 
again after six to eight hours, and 
finally after 24 hours in the case of 
those which remained discernible for 
that length of time. 

Basic factors determining the rat- 
ings were: character of the odor, 
strength and lasting quality of the 
scent, and steadiness of the odor 
“note.” If ingredients have been well 
blended, a scent will change very 
little as it fades. Each perfume has a 
so-called “top-note,” the odor which 
is composed of the more volatile 
components and is the first to be 
perceived. The basic odor comes 
through a bit later and determines 
the actual character of a perfume. 
“End-odor” is determined by the 
components which are slowest to 
evaporate. 

The amateur tests were conducted 
by volunteers, mostly in colleges. 
Each person in charge of a test re- 
ceived numbered samples, test in- 
structions and a check sheet for each 
sample. The person conducting the 
test applied the perfume to her fore- 
arm and asked her friends to smell 
it (on her arm) and tell how they 
liked it. To encourage frankness, 
smellers were told that they were 
participating in a test. 

The persons in charge of the tests 
were also asked to record their judg- 
ment of each perfume as it smelled 
in the bottle. It is significant that in 
a great many cases opinions of the 
scents reversed when they were ap- 
plied to the arm. This indicates that, 
whenever. possible, the shopper buy- 
ing for herself should try a scent on 
her skin before deciding to buy it. 


PRICES 


Prices of perfumes tested ranged 
from 75¢ to $25 an ounce. Park & 
Tilford’s Adventure (75¢) rated 
only “Fair,” while some of the $25 
perfumes, as already pointed out, 
earned “Poor” grades from both ex- 
pert and amateurs. And many high- 
priced perfumes were rejected by the 
amateurs with the scornful epithet, 
“cheap.” 


- It is by now an open secret that 
very few perfumes cost as much as 
$1.50 an ounce to make. So when 
you pay $20 an ounce, you are pay- 
ing heavily for the bottle and package 
(very fancy in most cases) and the 
advertising. The moral: if you like a 
$5 perfume, you needn’t fear that 
your taste is “cheap” or that a more 
expensive perfume will give you 
“better quality.” 

In the following ratings, per- 
fumes are listed as classified by 
CU’s expert in 10 “type” categor- 
ies, and given a quality rating of 
“Excellent,” “Good,” “Fair,” or 
“Poor” within their groups. Prices 
given are without the 20% Federal 
tax on cosmetics. (If you want to 
give toilet water, consult ratings in 
the February 1945, Reports.) 


Lilac-Appleblossom Group 
EXCELLENT 





Rubinstein, 
EXPERT: 


Blossom 
NYC). $3.75 for % oz. 
“Strong and true lilac odor, very last- 


Apple (Helena 


ing.” AMATEUR (6 liked; 5 dis- 
liked). 

White Hyacinth (Mary Dunhill, NYC). 
$5 for % oz. EXPERT: “Full lilac- 
heather type with great lift. Very 
steady and lasting.” AMATEUR (15 
liked; 15 disliked) : “Yum-yum.” “Deli- 
cate.” “Like bath salts.” “Peculiar.” 


“Different.” “Tantalizing.” “Exotic.” 


GOOD 


Pink Clover (Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
NYC). $2 for 4 dr. EXPERT: “Simi- 
lar to No. 12 (Helena Rubinstein) but 
not as definitely lilac. Slightly weaker 
and less lasting than No. 12.” AMA- 
TEUR (1 liked; 10 disliked): “Sicken- 
ing.” “Too strong.” “Too sweet.” 

Duchess of York (Prince Matchabelli, 
NYC). $5.50 for % oz. EXPERT: 
“Similar to No. 10 (White Hyacinth) 
with traces of gardenia. Less lift and 
less lasting power than No. 10.” AMA- 
TEUR (27 liked; 33 disliked): “Like 
bath lotion.” “Vile.” “5-&-10.” “Too 
sweet.” “Penetrating.” “Like cold 
cream.” “Lovely.” “Smothering.” 
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“Too loud.” “Stinks.” “Sweet and nau- 
seating.” 


Apple Blossom (Pinaud, NYC). $2 for 
1/ 


Y% oz. EXPERT: “Lilac-hyacinth 
odor, with more accent on hyacinth 
in the beginning. Medium strength and 
lasting power.” AMATEUR (13 liked; 
6 disliked): “Peanut odor.” “Neutral.” 


FAIR 
White Orchid (Renee Thornton, NYC). 


$3 for 44 oz. EXPERT: “Spice-apple- 
blossom or lilac-carnation type. Shows 
also narcisse notes. Only fair in all 
respects.” AMATEUR (14 liked; 16 
disliked): “Like medicine.” “Good per- 
fume.” “Too sweet.” 


Nips-Carons Nuit de Noel (Nips, NYC). 


10¢ for 1 ampule EXPERT: “Lilac 
bouquet, in beginning comparable to 
No. 45 (Pink Clover) but later much 
flatter and at all times weak.” AMA- 
TEUR (3 liked; 10 disliked): “Nau- 


” «ar 


seating. Too pungent.” “Dizzying.” 
“Fragrant.” “Like horse medicine.” 
“Repulsive.” “Like apple blossom.” 


“Too sweet.” “Spicy.” 


Narcisse-Hyacinth Group 
EXCELLENT 





Balalaika (Lucien Lelong, NYC). $7.50 


for % oz. EXPERT: “Faithful hya- 
cinth duplication.” AMATEUR (9 
liked; 13 disliked): “Too strong.” 


GOOD 


Poetic Dream (Montgomery Ward Cat. 


No.—1793) (Leigh Perfumers Div. of 
Shulton, Inc., Hoboken; N. J.). $4.20 
for 1 oz. EXPERT: “Hyacinth with 


and less fresh than No. 160 (Poetic 
Dream), but after a while, fuller and 
more lasting than No. 160.” AMA- 
TEUR (4 liked; 13 disliked). 


POOR 


Escape (Mary Dunhill, NYC). $10 for 
Y% oz. EXPERT: “Oriental type nar- 
cisse with violet notes. An unhappy 
blend, harsh and unfriendly. Cresolic 
end-odor.” AMATEUR (6 liked; 10 
disliked): “Sweet.” 


Other Florals 


EXCELLENT 


White Shoulders (Hartnell). $10 for % 
oz. EXPERT: “Very heavy honey- 
suckle-rose bouquet, a sultry floral, 
strong and lasting. Don’t approve of 
this style, but have to rate it very good 
for this type.” AMATEUR (3 liked; 
8 disliked): “Too sweet.” 


GOOD 


Skylark (Barbara Gould, NYC). $3.75 
for % oz. EXPERT: “Nice aldehyde- 
floral bouquet with a rose undertone, 
not very strong but smooth without 
change.” 


FAIR 


Nips-Laniers Lingering (Nips). 10¢ for 
3 ampules. EXPERT: “Jasmine type, 
sweet, slightly sharp and rather syn- 
thetic.” AMATEUR (6 liked; 5 dis- 
liked). 

Woodhue (Fabergé, NYC). $6.50 for 
¥Y, oz. EXPERT: “Stuffy and undis- 
tinguished floral bouquet. No strength, 
no lift, no character, weedy end- 
odor.” AMATEUR (2 liked; 6 dis- 
liked): “Like shampoo.” “Incense.” 
“Too sharp.” 


Chanel No. 5 Type 


A certain blend of aldehyde odors, ex- 
emplified by Chanel No. 5 and Gemey .per- 
fumes, forms a definite group. While many 
other perfumes contain aldehyde notes, we 
classify here those where the aldehyde 
character is predominant. 


EXCELLENT 


TEUR (6 liked; 10 disliked): “Like 
talcum.” “Too sweet.” “Sickening.” 


Fabulous (Charbert, NYC). $6.75 for 


4 oz. EXPERT: “Sweet with a trace 
of leathery note. Comparable to No. 
34 (L’Aimant) but stronger and more 
lasting.” AMATEUR (5 liked; 12 dis- 
liked) : “Horrible.” “Too strong.” “ Dis- 
gusting.” “Like fruit.” “Smothering.” 


Blue Grass (Elizabeth Arden, NYC). 


$6.50 for % oz. EXPERT: “Mere 
floral warmth than the other odors of 
this group, and smooth, balsamic end- 
odor. Very even, fairly lasting.” AMA- 
TEUR (16 liked; 17 disliked): “Like 
mothballs.” “Different.” “Spicy.” “Like 
rubber.” “Striking.” “Too sweet.” 
“Nice.” “Fresh.” “Clean.” 


GOOD 
L’Aimant (Coty, NYC) $5 for 8 oz. 


EXPERT: “Not very strong, but 
even.” AMATEUR (6 liked, 30 dis- 
liked): “Not too good.” “Awful.” 
“Smells sour.” “Too sweet.” 


Elation (Dorothy Gray, NYC). $10 for 


1 oz. EXPERT: “Peculiar contradict- 
ory features, both sweet and green 
notes, spicy touches and soft base. 
Refreshing, not badly blended, despite 
combination of opposites.” AMA- 
TEUR (12 liked; 14 disliked): “Like 
shave lotion.” “Too musty.” “Too 
sweet.” “Not too radical, rather 
standard.” “Too heavy.” “Light and 
giddy.” 


FAIR 
Adventure (Park & Tilford, NYC). 25¢ 


for .31 oz. EXPERT: “Spicy aldc- 
hyde note. Medium strength and last- 
ing power. Might be classified in Spice- 
Carnation Group.” AMATEUR (6 
liked; 15 disliked): “A little sweet.” 


Green Eyes (Esme of Paris, NYC). $6 


for 3 dr. EXPERT: “Full and strong, 
but possibly irritating because alde- 
hyde group stands out too much. End- 
odor woody, poorly balanced.” AMA- 
TEUR (8 liked; 14 disliked): “Too 
sweet.” “Like soap.” “Clean.” 


Fantasia (Lynette, NYC). $3.60 for % 


oz. EXPERT: Aldehyde tone with . 
heliotrope touches. Somewhat crude. 
Quite strong and lasting.” AMATEUR 
(9 liked; 22 disliked): “Cheap.” 
“Sour.” “Disgusting.” “Bitter.” “Too 
sweet.” “Overpowering.” 


Chanel No. 5 (Chanel, NYC). $7 for 


Y% oz. EXPERT: “Flat .and undis- 
tinguished odor. Feeble and not last- 
ing.” AMATEUR (9 liked; 7 dislik- 
ed): “Too sweet.” “Like talcum.” “Al- 
coholic.” “Kind of clean.” 





more spicy tones than No. 41 (Bala- 
laika), less sweetness and fullness than 
found in No. 41.” AMATEUR ™(13 
liked; 8 disliked): “Like Chanel No. 
5.” “Sweet.” “Heavy.” “Warm and 
spicy.” 

Nips-Chapelles Esperanto (Nips). 10¢ 
for 3 ampules. EXPERT: “Hyacinth 
type, less true than No. 41 (Balalaika) 


November, 1945 


Amber Type 


As represented by Shalimar and Emer- 
aude. 


EXCELLENT 
Spellbound (Lynette, NYC).°$5 for % 
oz. EXPERT: “Typical example of 
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Gemey (Richard Hudnut, NYC). $2.75 
for % oz. EXPERT: “Similar to No. 
39 (Fabulous) but sweeter.” AMA- 











this type. Strong and very lasting.” 
AMATEUR (14 liked; 20 disliked): 
“Like shaving lotion.” “Too sweet.” 
“Vile.” “Cloying.” “Too sharp.” “Sick- 


ish.” “Like incense.” “Terrible, 
woody.” “Cheap floral.” 

GOOD 

Secret de Suzanne (Suzanne, NYC). 


$3.50 for 4 oz. EXPERT. “Similar to 
No. 44 (Spellbound) but a little 
sharper and less rich.” AMATEUR 
(S liked; 6 = disliked): “Subtle.” 
“Strong.” “Too much like make-up.” 
“Like powder.” “Good everyday 
odor.” “Too sweet.” , 


Crepe de Chine Group 

This type represents a combination of 
the chypre odor with the aldehyde type as 
represented by Chanel No. 5 and was orig- 
inated by Millot with his Crepe de Chine 
perfume. 


EXCELLENT 








Bond Street (Yardley, NYC): $4.50 for 
% oz. EXPERT: “The best of this 
group. A rich modern bouquet, very 
lasting and retaining a lively note to 
the end.” AMATEUR (9 liked; 8 dis- 
liked): “Too sweet.” “Reeks.” 


GooD 


Le Dandy (D’Orsay, NYC). $5.75 for %4- 


oz. EXPERT: “Similar to No. 36 
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(Bond Street) but shows less life and 
sparkle, ané@ is notably flat in the end- 
odor.” AMATEUR (11 liked; 11 dis- 
liked): “Too sweet.” “Like talc.” “Like 
flowers.” “Penetrating.” “Clean smell.” 

Heart Beat (Montgomery Ward Cat. No. 
—1790) (Leigh Perfumers). $4.20 for 
1 oz. EXPERT: “In the early stages 
as good as No. 36 (Bond Street) but 
less powerful. Later on falls short of 
the standard set by No. 36.” AMA- 
TEUR (12 liked; 15 disliked): “Like 
alcohol.” “Heavy.” “Too cheap.” “Too 
sweet.” 

Stradivari (Prince Matchabelli, NYC). 
$6.50 for % oz. EXPERT: “Borderline 
case between this group and woody 
type. Combines tobacco with chypre 
notes. Strong and lasting.” AMA- 
TEUR (9 liked; 8 disliked): “It’s like 
aphrodisia.” “Fine.” “Too sweet.” 
“Dusty, like powder.” “Less obnoxious 
than most.” “Sexy.” 


Spice-Carnation Group | 
EXCELLENT 





Bellodgia (Caron, NYC). $11.50 for 1 oz. 
EXPERT: “True carnation odor, ex- 
cellent in all stages and quite lasting.” 
AMATEUR (3 liked; 7 disliked); 
“Too strong.” 

L’Origan (Coty, NYC). $5 for 8 oz. 
EXPERT: “L’Origan type, very 
steady and lasting.” AMATEUR (ll 
liked; 29 disliked): “Cosmetic-like 
odor.” “Like violets.” “Spicy.” “Sick- 
eningly sweet.” “Like cloves.” “Vile.” 
“Like incense.” 


GOOD 


Cara Nome (Langlois, Boston). $2 for 
% oz. EXPERT: “Also L’Origan 
type, similar to No. 148 (L’Origan) 
but weaker and less lasting.” AMA- 
TEUR (9 liked; 25 disliked): “Sick- 
ening.” “Suffocating.” “Like cinna- 
mon.” “Too sweet.” 

Shanghai (Lentheric, NYC). $5 for % 
oz. EXPERT: “Good spice-carnation, 
relatively mild and lasting.” AMA- 
TEUR (10 liked; 7 disliked): “Sweet.” 
“Spicy.” “Nice.” “Not Bad.” “Good for 
night wear.” 


FAIR 


Chantilly (Houbigant, NYC). $3 for % 
oz. EXPERT: “Sweetness and spice 
well blended in the beginning, but 


soon developing a pungent sharp odor 
Which lasts long.” AMATEUR (14 
liked; 19 disliked): “Too sweet.” 
“Cheap.” “Lemon tang.” “Delicious 
but too heavy.” 


Frolic (Che-amy, NYC). $3.50 for 1 oz. 
EXPERT: “Woody-spice, compar- 
able to No. 26 (Chantilly) but less 
sweet. Has sharp end-odor.” AMA- 
TEUR (13 liked; 15 disliked): “Like 
soap.” “Too strong.” “Awful—don’t 
wear that stuff again.” “Exotic, orien- 
tal.” “Too sweet.” “Lovely.” “Obnox- 
ious.” “Like incense.” 

Early American Old Spice (Shulton, 
Hoboken). $2.50 for % oz. EXPERT: 
“Vague spice odor, first not very 
strong, but gaining power gradually 
and turning more spicy and peppery.” 
AMATEUR (14 liked; 8 disliked): 
“Too strong.” “Sweet.” “Subtle.” “Too 
penetrating.” : 

Nips-de Monels Answering (Nips). 10¢ 
for 3 ampules. EXPERT: “Spice-lav- 
ender with a touch of celery. Becomes 
quite pungent. Lasting, but changing 
in. character.” AMATEUR (10 liked; 
15 disliked): “Too sweet.” “Cheap.” 
“Tweedy.” “Like powder.” 


Tabu Type 


Many variations have been produced on 
the theme of a heavy, sultry, oriental rose 
bouquet, of which Tabu is the most char- 
acteristic and best known example. 


EXCELLENT 





Breathless (Charbert, NYC). $6.75 for 
Y% oz. EXPERT: “Extremely lasting 
and rich.” AMATEUR .(15 liked: 16 
disliked): “Like Tabu.” “Subtle.” 
“Overpoweringly sweet.” 

Shocking (Schiaparelli, NYC). $8 for “% 
oz. EXPERT: “Sharper and more 
woody than No. 1 (Breathless) with 
less warmth, but equally lasting.” 
AMATEUR (7 liked; 4 disliked): 
“Too sweet.” 

Tailspin (Lucien Lelong, NYC). $7.50 
for % oz. EXPERT: “In character 
between No. 1 (Breathless) and No. 
6 (Shocking).” AMATEUR (9 liked; 
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13 disliked): “Too sweet.” “Soapy.” 
“Makes nose tickle.” “Pungent.” 


GOOD 

Nips-de Monels Connoisseur (Nips). 
10¢ for 3 ampules. EXPERT: “Re- 
mote similarity to No. 6 (Shocking) 
but less full and more pungent. Top 
note not good, but rounds out and 
improves. Lasting, but not as lasting 
as No. 6.". AMATEUR (6 liked; 13 
disliked): “Biting.” 


FAIR 


Jet (Corday, NYC). $3 for % oz. EX- 
PERT: “On the borderline of this 
group. Shares some _ charac*eristics 
with No. 1 (Breathless) but is at first 
lighter and more leafy; later more 
spicy than No. 1.” AMATEUR (16 


liked; 17 disliked): “Too sweet.” 
“Fresh.” “Very nice.” “Giddy.” “Very 
mild.” “Smells clean.” “Too cheap.” 
“Sickish.” “Smells mildewed.” 


“Musty.” “Not too clean.” 

Tabu (Dana, NYC): $7.50 for % oz. 
EXPERT: “While in character much 
like No. 1 (Breathless), lacks its lift 
and refinement. Lasts just as long, but 
is much cruder.” AMATEUR (25 
liked; 24 disliked) : “Too strong.” “Too 
sweet.” “Like a hospital.” “Cheap.” 
“Too cloying.” “Not tgo sweet.” 


Woody Odor Group 


Under this classification fall perfumes 
which contain in their base oils sandal- 
wood, cedarwood and related non-floral 
odors. Characteristic examples are Tweed 
and Woodhue perfumes. 


EXCELLENT 





Tweed (Lentheric, NYC). $4.50 for % 
oz. EXPERT: “Prototype of the 
Tweed conception. Woody, musky. 
Strong and lasting.” AMATEUR (10 
liked; 13 disliked): “Sickening.” “Hor- 
rible.” “Overwhelming.” “Too sweet.” 


GOOD 


Yu (Harriet Hubbard Ayer, NYC). 
$4.25 for “% oz. EXPERT: “Rather 
mild, woody type, with some violet 
notes perceptible. Medium strength, 
not as lasting as others in this group.” 
AMATEUR (11 liked; 22 disliked): 
“Too sweet.” “Indefinite.” “Cheap.” 
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“Too “high up’.” 

Je Reviens (Worth, NYC). $7.50 for % 
oz. EXPERT: “Soft, woody odor, 
well balanced. Steady, not very strong, 
but lasting.” AMATEUR (5 liked; 16 
disliked): “Too strong.” “Musty.” 

Reflexions (Ciro, NYC): $5 for 4% oz. 
EXPERT: “Woody with nice lift; less 
severe than most items in this group.” 
AMATEUR (12 liked; 20 disliked): 
“Too sweet.” “Cheap.” “Not natural.” 
“Too heavy.” “Spicy.” 


FAIR 


April Showers (Cheramy, NYC). $1.10 
for % oz. EXPERT: “Woody with 
rather sweet notes. Lacks lift and 
power.” AMATEUR (12 liked; 11 dis- 
liked) : “Too delicate.” “Spicy.” “Mild.” 
“Dull.” “Soft.” “Clean.” “Too sweet.” 

Dijer Kiss (Kerkoff, NYC). $2.75 for | 
oz. EXPERT: “Similar to No. 37 
(Tweed) but inferior in blend, 
strength and lasting power.” AMA- 
TEUR (11 liked; 12 disliked): “Too 
strong.” “Too sweet.” “Heavy.” 

Nips-de Monels Envoy (Nips). 10¢ for 
3 ampules. EXPERT: “General con- 
ception of the Shocking type, but very 
green and too harsh in the beginning. 
Becomes smoother in time. Very last- 
ing, on a musklike note.” AMATEUR 
(7 liked; 18 disliked): “Too heavy.” 

Arabian Nights (Scherk, NYC). $2.50 
for % oz. EXPERT: “Very green, at 
times sour, not well balanced, heavy.” 
AMATEUR (14 liked; 20 disliked): 
“Too sweet.” “Too dry.” “Intoxicat- 
ing.” “Not subtle enough.” “Potent.” 

Heaven Sent (Helena Rubinstein, 
NYC). $3.75 for 5 dr. EXPERT: 
“Quite woody with high and spicy top- 
notes. Changes much: good beginning 
but poor end-odor.” AMATEUR 
(6 liked; 20 disliked): “Heavy.” “Like 
soap.” “Ordinary.” “Too sweet.” 
“Too intense.” 

Grigri (Weil, NYC). $5 for 1/5 oz. EX- 
PERT: “Rather sharp, woody odor 
with minty notes in the beginning. 
Poorly balanced. Lasting.” AMA- 
TEUR (1 liked; 7 disliked): “Too 
sweet.” “Strong.” 

Nips-Laniers Virtuoso (Nips). 10¢ for 
3 ampules. EXPERT: “Weak, woody 
character. Not lasting.” AMATEUR 
(11 liked; 25 disliked); “Too sharp.” 
“Too common.” “Too sweet.” 


Miscellaneous 


Odors which do not fit into other 
groups, mostly because they lack charac- 
ter and quality (but note exceptions). 


EXCELLENT 


Intoxication (D’Orsay, NYC). $10 for % 
oz. EXPERT: “The notable excep- 
tion in this group. This is one of the 
best and most fortunate creations of 
recerit years, showing considerable 
originality. It is not readily classified, 
but might be called a magnolia with 
spicy undertones. Strong and long- 





lasting, with poised balance from be- 
ginning to end.” AMATEUR (7 liked; 
8 disliked): “Sultry.” “Alcoholic.” 


GOOD 

Evening in Paris (Bourjois, NYC). $2.25 
for .44 oz. EXPERT: “Mild, non-floral 
odor, without distinction but well- 
blended.” AMATEUR (7 liked; 17 dis- 
liked): “Too sweet.” 


FAIR 


Yankee Clover (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 
$2.50 for 4% oz. EXPERT: “Stuffy, 
sweet floral bouquet; unattractive ex- 
cept for rather balsamic, sweet end- 
odor.” AMATEUR (4 liked; 7 dis- 
liked): “Sweet.” 

Surrender (Ciro, NYC). $10 for % oz. 
EXPERT: “Very changeable, flat 
odor; not bad in the beginning, but de- 
velops a harsh and unpleasant end- 
odor.” AMATEUR (11 liked; 45 dis- 
liked): “Different.” “Interesting.” 
“Terrible.” “Too sweet.” “Spicy.” 

Zibeline (Weil, NYC). $10.50 for % oz. 
EXPERT: “Vague, woody-fioral bou- 
quet, leaning toward amber. Lasting.” 
AMATEUR (14 liked; 8 disliked): 
“Magnetic.” “Like talcum powder.” 

Nips-Laniers Silhouette (Nips). 10¢ for 
3 ampules. EXPERT: “Begins. with 
a pronounced lavender topnote, then 
changes to a fuller, more richly flora! 
character. Finally develops a rather 
flat, spicy note. Too changeable to rate 
better than fair.” AMATEUR (15 
liked; 7 disliked). 

Nips-Chapelles Apropos (Nips). 10¢ for 
3 ampules. EXPERT: “Insipid, am- 
ber-spice odor; weak, without special 
merits or remarkable faults.” 

Night and Day (Elizabeth Arden, 
NYC). $1.50 for % oz. EXPERT: 
“Dry, musky and sharp, without lift 
or strength.” AMATEUR (15 liked: 
22 disliked): “Too sweet.” 


POOR 

Cassandra (Weil). $12.50 for 4% oz. EX- 
PERT: “Apparently an attempt at the 
Crepe de Chine type which missed the 
mark. After a very short time, the 
excess of low-smelling, powerful syn- 
thetic kills the perfume.” AMATEUR 
(11 ‘liked; 28 disliked): “Overpower- 
ing.” “Too sweet.” “Too heavy.” 
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Selecting a Pipe 


Although all pipes are, in the end, made of carbon, pipe 
smokers have their preferences. CU’s pipe expert comes to the 
aid of Christmas shoppers with ratings of 22 leading models 


A new pipe under his Christmas 
tree may be a pleasant or an unpleas- 
ant surprise, depending on how well 
the gift suits the pipe smoker’s per- 
- sonal needs. Pipe smokers are no- 
tably temperamental on the subject, 
and there is no telling what is likely 
to run afoul of one’s ingrained pref- 
erences. 

CU’s pipe expert assures us that 
any fixed notions of pipe superiority 
are as mythical as the Nazis’ theories 
of racial superiority. Pipes, over a 
period of eenturies, have been made 
of many materials—from human 
bones to iron, brass and copper. One 
may presume that they all gave satis- 
factory smokes. 

There is no good reason to suspect 
otherwise, as one smokes the tobacco 
(or other fuel) rather than the pipe 
itself. After a short period of break- 
ing-in, the pipe -bowl becomes lined 
with a thin cake of carbon with which 
the burning tobacco comes in con- 
tact. In effect, therefore, all pipes 
are made of carbon. (As a matter of 
record, some pipe smokers, if blind- 
folded, cannot tell whether their 
pipes have gone out or not—let alone 
discriminate between the quality of 
the briars!) 

. Factors involved in the enjoyment 
of pipe smoking—appearance, “feel,” 





ONE MAN'S OPINION 


CU’s pipe expert, a veteran pipe 
smoker himself, naturally has his 
prejudices. His ratings of pipes 
for appearance reflect his own 
taste, which may differ from an- 
other person’s. 

Other factors taken into con- 
sideration by the expert—design, 
gadgets, tightness of stem, and 
properties of the stem material— 
can be evaluated objectively, and 
his ratings for these factors should 
prove helpful, particularly to the 
pipe-smoking novice, or to the per- 








son shopping for a gift pipe. 





coolness of the smoke, and absence 
of “goo and gurgle’’—are largely de- 
termined by the pipe’s design, rather 
than by the quality of the materials 
used, 

Your best bet is to take the in- 
tended recipient along with you and 
frankly suggest that he select the pipe 
he wants. If this is not possible and 
you are still bent on giving him a 
pipe, be conservative and buy the 
sort of pipe you think he will like; 
you can get some idea from the pipes 
in his collection. Or if he has recently 
lost or broken a favorite pipe, your 
gift is likely to be a happy one if it 
approximates its predecessor. 

CU’s expert can, however, pass 
along a few tips on pipes that not 
only the pipe giver but the pipe 
smoker, too, will find valuable. And 
his ratings of 22 well-known models 
should be a helpful guide, especially 
to the inexpert purchaser. Pipes 
rated “Acceptable” ranged in price 
from 50¢ to $7.50; the only one rated 
“Not Acceptable,” the Hesson Guard, 
failed because of design (see com- 
ment under ratings). 


BRIAR AND HARD WOODS 


Pipe smoking today has narrowed 
down to four familiar materials— 
meerschaum, corncob, clay and briar 


. or other hard woods—each of which 


is fervently acclaimed by its user as 
giving the best possible smoke. Pro- 
viding the pipes are  broken-in 
(slightly caked or carbonized) and 
clean, there exists no smoking differ- 
ence other than in the imagination. 
However, the briar type (to which 
this report is confined) has become 
universally popular for reasons other 
than smokability alone. 

Briar (or brier) is an abnormal 
growth or wart on the brier bush or 
tree prevalent in certain parts of the 
Mediterranean. This “burl” occurs 
between the tree proper and the 
roots. The hardness and peculiarities 
of the grain make it ideal for turning 
and the various other processes of 


pipe making. Also, the whorls in the 
grain, when properly finished, con- 
tribute a beauty denied to ordinary 
woods. 

When World War I cut off our 
supply of European briar, pipes 
were made temporarily out of unsuit- 
able woods. This unhappy experience 
was remembered when hostilities 
again broke out 20 years later, and 
pipe manufacturers began to exploit 
a long neglected source of supply: 
the Appalachian mountain laurel and 
rhododendron, which produce burls 
similar to the “calluses” on European 
briar. 

Some makers stamped their prod- 
ucts “genuine briar” hoping that the 
customer .would believe he was buy- 
ing an “imported briar.” However, 
the more honest openly labeled their 
pipes “native” or “domestic” briars, 
and one manufacturer (Breezewood) 
launched an advertising campaign ex- 
tolling the virtues of the home-grown 
briar as exemplified in a dollar line 


of pipes. 
APPEARANCE 


Briars, imported and domestic, 
usually have light, natural finishes 
that bring out the true grain of the 
wood, which tends to be emphasized 
after a period of smoking. Less at- 
tractive woods are often treated with 
a dark, mahogany-like finish which 
obscures the grain—a finish that is, 
however, pleasing to many. 

Less desirable woods are also fin- 
ished in an imitation grain which is 
usually darker than that of true briar 
(in order to hide the real grain of 
the wood). Imitation grains are of- 
ten inexpertly applied, resulting in a 





WANT TO TRY A PIPE? 


For non-pipe smokers who 
would like to experiment at mini- 
mum expense, CU suggests the 
following “Best Buys” in order of 
value (pipe per dollar): Rocky- 
briar, Breezewood ($1), Frank 
Medico, Smokemaster, Forecaster 
and LHS. 

But get off to a right start with 
a good pipe tobacco, CU’s consult- 
ant does not advise Prince Albe:t 
(P.A.), Velvet, Half and Half, or 
Edgeworth for your first few 
pipefuls. Try Walnut, a Middleton 
mixture, or Briggs’. 

Don’t overdo it! Don’t inhale. 
Take it easy and you won’t end 
up like a youngster with his first 


cigar. 
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The Kirsten—“one big gadget.” 





“cheap” appearance, and are readily 
detected. Both briars and inferior 
woods may be treated or processed 
to obtain a crinkled “thorn” or 
“shell” effect. Regardless of appear- 
ance, however, all of these woods will 
give equally good smokes after a 
short period of breaking-in. 

No special curing processes such 
as “pre-smoking” or “curing in real 
honey,” will affect the ultimate smok- 
ing quality of the pipe, and there is 
nothing to be gained by imitating 
such treatments (with alcohol, rum 
or syrups) other than by smoking the 
pipe. While some woods, and varia- 
tions in cuts from the same block, 
are undoubtedly stronger than others, 
the safety factor of any pipe without 
a major flaw is sufficient to with- 
stand the wear and tear of consider- 
able abuse. 


SMOKING COOLNESS 


Outside of radical designs such as 
the narghile (in which the smoke is 
passed through water) and; to a 
minor extent, the Kirsten, the pipe 
itself has little to do with the cool- 
ness to tongue and “taste” with 
which it smokes. A thin bow! permits 
more heat radiation, but the pipe may 
bécome uncomfortably hot to hold. 
A long shank (between the bowl and 


*the pipe stem) affords some addi- 


tional cooling, and this is achieved 
notably in the Kirsten which is prac- 
tically all shank. 

The tobacco, however, which acts 
actually as a fuel, is the major fac- 
tor in determining smoking comfort. 
If fast smoking or tobacco dryness 
cause it to be consumed too quickly, 
with a forge or blast-furnace effect, 
a hot smoke is inevitable. There is 
truth in the phrase: a long, cool 
smoke. 


GADGETS AND GOO 


Many devices of bone and metal 
have been contrived in an effort to 
provide cooler smokes and to elimin- 
ate the goo and gurgle associated 
with a dirty pipe. The veteran pipe 
smoker is usually intolerant of such 
gadgets and removes them without 
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giving the “filter” a chance to dem- 
onstrate its worth. 

In most cases he is right, as the 
pipe can be smoked very satisfac- 
torily minus the gadget. However, 
some of these ideas are not without 
merit and, since they apparently add 
nothing to the selling price of the 
pipe and can be eliminated if de- 
sired, they are worth trying. 

“Goo” is caused by the by-products 
of combustion accompanied usually 
with an infiltration of saliva. A sim- 
ple filter, such as recommended for 
use with the Frank Medico, Demuth 
and other pipes, will prevent the com- 
bining of condensation and saliva and 
at the same time reduce the quantity 
of by-products reaching the mouth. 





Yello-Bole—“cured in real honey,” 
meaningless as far as smoking goes. 





Filters must be renewed, and it 
may be somewhat of a nuisance to 
maintain an adequate supply. How- 
ever, a small wad of cotton (about 


‘the size of the cotton insert in filter- 


type cigarettes) can always be substi- 
tuted if you like the filter idea. The 
Smokemaster employs an ordinary 
pipe cleaner, bent double into a hair- 
pin shape, as a simple and effective 
filter. 

The Kirsten pipe may be described 
as one big gadget, condensation and 
intermixture taking place in the dur- 
aluminum shank, where it cannot 
gurgle or reach the mouth. This accu- 
mulation is dumped through a valve 
on the forward end. The pipe, how- 
ever, must be periodically cleaned— 
perhaps more often than the conven- 
tional pipe. If neglected, the stem 
and valve may “freeze” in the shank, 
with the resulting ruin of everything 
but the bowl. 


The design of the ordinary pipe 
may have some effect on goo—ad- 
verse in the case of the Hesson 
Guard, the only pipe which CU rates 
“Not Acceptable.” The “guard” in 
this pipe seals off the shank (an ob- 
viously important part of the pipe) 
and while it does thereby prevent ac- 


cumulations in this portion, as adver- 
tised, it bypasses them directly to 
the mouth. 

The elevation at which the hole 
or bore through the shank enters the 
bowl should also be considered. If 
the bore is high, rather than at the 
bottom of the bowl, a “well” exists 
that is never smoked dry and in 
which tobacco is wasted. A well is 
highly regarded by some smokers, 
as it provides a reservoir for goo, 
keeping it out of the stem. However, : 
this is a poor substitute for a clean 
pipe. Jt cannot be too often empha- 
sized that no gadget or design will 
compensate for a dirty pipe, and that 
a clean pipe and good tobacco are 
the surest guarantees of pipe smok- 
ing satisfaction. 


PIPE STEMS 


Several materials are used in pipe 
stems—natural rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber and plastics. Some of the last are 
similar to celluloid, and unless you 
are a gentle smoker, the teeth-marks 
will whiten after a short time. Un- 
fortunately, there is no way for you 
to determine the quality of the stem 
material in the store without render- 
ing the pipe unsalable to someone 
else. 

In some brands of pipes, the stems 
are guaranteed and their composition 
is stated. Bakelite, most plastics and 
rubber are generally satisfactory, al- 
though natural rubber may turn 
greenish with age. Different pipe 
stem materials may be found in the 
same brand of pipes. 

In CU’s tests, many stems were 
excessively loose. The stem should 
be neither too loose nor too tight. 
Stems have a tendency to tighten up 
when the pipe is smoked, and it is 
next to impossible to remove an 
over-tight stem for cleaning without 
damaging the pipe. However, do not 
depend on the tightening effect to 
compensate for excessive looseness. 





Weber—“Excellent” at $5; don’t pay 


more. 
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SELECTING A PIPE 

The foregoing will give you a good 
idea of what to look for and to ex- 
pect in a pipe. Buying a pipe for 
yourself is a simple matter. Select 
_ any pipe below your maximum price 
that appeals to you; buy it regard- 
less of its cost if-the stem is rea- 
sonably tight, the well not excessive, 
and the ga » if any, can be easily 
removed. (Buying a pipe by mail 
order is not recommended, particu- 
larly when a wide variety can be in- 
spected at a nearby store.) 


PIPE FETISHES 


Once you have hought your pipe, 
treat it with reasonable care. But un- 
less you collect pipes as a connoisseur 
rather than a smoker, there is no 
sense in babying a device which was 
designed to burn at one end, be 
chewed up at the other, and collect 
— in-between. 

ocking out ashes against a hard 
surface—provided you use reason- 
ably gentle taps—isn’t likely to injure 
a good wooden pipe. A warm pipe 
can be refilled and gmoked again im- 
mediately—contrary to the general 
idea conceived by pipe manufacturers 
who recomm a relay of pipes. 

Some smokers insist that the car- 
bon should be wafer-thin, while 
others take pride in caking so thick 
that the pipe would be better used as 
a cigarette holder. This nmakes no im- 
portant difference, however, except 
for the obvious fact that one pipe 
will accommodate more tobacco than 
another. A special tool can be ob- 
tained for removing small quantities 
of the sacred carbon cake. Most pipe 
smokers use a knife. 

Enjoy your pipe without worrying 
about it. You can always buy another 
good one for as little as 50¢. 


RATINGS 


In rating pipes, consideration 
was given to the various factors 
mentioned above — appearance, 
type of grain and finish, design, 
stem and ets. Appearance was 
rated with reference to general ef- 
fect, and without regard to shape. 
ACCEPTABLE 

(In estimated order of quality) 
Kirsten (Kirsten Pipe Co., Seattle). 

$7.50. Natural briar bow! with dura- 

luminum stem and shank. Excellent 
smoking characteristics. Easy to clean. 

All parts replaceable. Expensive, but 

considered a better smoking buy than 

a standard pipe at the same price. 
Weber (C. B. Weber & Co., Jersey City, 
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Year's End 


This is the last regular issue of 
Consumer Reports you will re- 
ceive until January, 1946. The De- 
cember issue will be the 1946 
edition of the annual Buying 
Guide. As in past years, the Buy- 
ing Guide will contain 384 pages 
of information and ratings cover- 
ing a wide range of products. Most 
of this material is new or revised. 

One section of the Guide, how- 
ever, will be old—dating back in 
some cases to before Pearl Harbor. 
This is the section giving CU’s 
most recently oublished prewar 
ratings of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, radios, electrical toasters, 
vacuum cleaners and other articles 
which are beginning to make their 
reappearance on the market. © 

You will find this section of 
value if you must buy any of these 
articles before new models have 
been tested. With many products, 
the first postwar models will be 
similar in essential details to their 
prewar predecessors. And in the 
case of some products, really new 
models won’t be coming out for 
several months. 











N. J.). $5. Imported briar. Excellent 
design and appearance; natural finish. 
“Filter” feature worthless, but easily 
removed. Other Webers, $7.50 and up, 
much overpriced. 

Sir Sheldon (Manufacturer not stated). 
$2.50. Domestic briar. Excellent de- 
sign and appearance; natural finish. 
Corkscrew metal insert may be of 
some value; easily cleaned—or re- 
moved if not desired. A good pipe at 
a relatively reasonable price. 

Royal Demuth (William Demuth & Co., 
NYC). $3.50. Imported briar. Excej- 
lent design and appearance. Can be 
used with filter if desired. A popular 
pipe, widely available. A safe buy for 
the inexperienced smoker, or as a gift. 

Kaywoodie (Kaywoodie Co., NYC). $5. 
Imported briar. Good design; excel- 
lent appearance; natural finish. Over- 
priced. 

Kaywoodie (Kaywoodie Co.). $3.50. 
“Thorn” or “shell” briar. Good design; 
excellent appearance. A better buy 
than the $5 Kaywoodie (above). Good 
buy for the inexpérienced smoker, or 
as a gift. 

Sterncrest (L. & H. Stern, Inc., Brook- 
lyn). $5. Imported briar. Excellent de- 
sign; good appearance; dark finish. 
Useless filter, easily removed. 

Emperor Supreme (Empire Briar Pipe 
Co., Brooklyn). Sold by Sears, Roe- 


buck as Cat. No—6868. $7.50 plus 

postage. Imported briar. Good design; 

excéllent appearance; natural finish. 

Excessively heavy, with unnecessarily 

thick bowl. Overpriced. 

Breezewood “Custom-Made” (Kaufman 
Bros. & Bondy, West New York, 
N. J.). $2.50. Domestic briar. Good 
design; excellent appearance; natural 
finish. Teeth marks whiten the stem. 

Rockybriar (Kaufman Bros. & Bondy). 
50¢. Good wood. Excelient design and 
appearance, but grain covered. An out- 
standing pipe value at the price. 

Breezewood (Kaufman Bros. & Bondy). 
$1. Questionable briar. Excellent de- 
sign and appearance, but grain cov- 
ered. A good line of dollar pipes. 

Smokemaster (Briarcraft, Inc., NYC). 
$1. Questionable briar. Excellent de- 
sign. Good appearance, with darkly- 
stained natural grain finish. An ordin- 
ary pipe cleaner, bent double, may be 
used as a filter, if desired. Excellent 
value at the price. 

¥ello-Bole Special (Kaufman Bros. & 
Bondy). $1.50. Good wood. Excellent 
design; very good appearance; grain 
covered. Pliers required to remove use- 
less filter. “Cured in real honey” mean- 
ingless as far as smoking goes. 

Yello-Bole Premier (Kaufman Bros. & 
Bondy). $2.50. Similar to Yello-Bole 
Special, above. 

“Genuine Briar” (Manufacturer not 
stated). $1. Domestic briar. Excellent 
design; good appearance, with natural 
grain partially covered. Will accom- 
modate filter, if desired. 

Frank Medico. $1. Questionable briar. 
Exeellent design; fair appearance, with 
cheap finish over natural grain. Filter 
easily removed. 

John Surrey “Old Hickory” (John Sur- 
rey, Ltd., NYC). $1.50. Questionable 
wood. Excellent design; good appear- 
ance; artificial grain. 

John Surrey “Drury” (John Surrey). 
$1.50. “Shell” briar. Fair design; good 
appearance. Teeth marks whiten the 
stem. 

Forecaster (Manufacturer not stated). 
$1. Good wood. Excellent design; good 
appearance, artificial grain. Useless 
filter, easily removed. 

Yorkshire Royal Cat. No.—6870 (Sears, 
Roebuck). 98¢ plus postage. Cheap 
wood. Excellent design; fair appear- 
ance, with artificial grain over wood. 
Will accommodate filter if desired. 

LHS (L. & H. Stern, Brooklyn). $1. 

Questionable wood. Excellent design; 

appearance fair to poor, with artificial 

grain over wood. Useless bone filter, 
easily removed. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Hesson Guard. $1. Inferior wood. Design 
poor. The “guard” seals off the shank, 
eliminating the cooling and condensa- 
tion area, and providing a short-cut 
to the mouth for goo and combustion 
by-products. Poor to fair appearance, 
with artificial grain over wood. 
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Chemistry Sets. 


Junior won’t learn how to split atoms, but he won’t blow the 
house to bits; he’s likely to have many hours of fun with this 
gift. CU tells how to get Junior the most fun for your money 


No chemistry set that you can buy 
for him is going to make an atom- 
smasher of Junior. In fact, you'll 
probably be sadly disappointed if you 
expect him to learn more than a few 
isolated facts about science from a 
chemistry set. 

Instead of becoming excited about 
the fundamentals of chemistry, the 
average Junior (there are excep- 
tions) is far more likely to toss aside 
the elaborately-written manuals that 
come with his kit, and turn at once 
to the pamphlet labeled “ “chemical 
magic.” With that, he'll probably 
keep busy for from a few minutes 
to many hours, depending on his in- 
clination and on the quality of the 
instructions and the materials pro- 
vided in the set you buy for him. 
And the chances are good that 
most of the pages in the other book- 
let—the one on principles of chemis- 
try, with related experiments—will 
remain unread. 

At that, Junior’s inclination to 
skip the “study” and concentrate on 
the fun aspect is probably sound. 
Chemistry, self-taught, is a hard nut 
for even the mature person to crack. 
For the average child, it’s on the 
verge of the impossible. No “book 
of instructions” can possibly cope 
with all the questions which are sure 
to arise in his mind; no paragraph of 
procedures can anticipate and answer 
his inevitable “why?” It’s only na- 
tural that, lacking understanding, he 
loses interest. 

So, if Junior gets a chemistry set, 
be content to let him use it as a toy. 
Used in this way, it can furnish him 
with a great deal of fun; if he’s so 
inclined, it may arouse his interest 
and curiosity, and lead him to a study 
of chemistry—in school and with 
proper instruction—when he reaches 
the age for it. 


MOST FUN FOR THE MONEY 


With this in mind, which of the 
available sets that you can get will 
give him the most fun for the 
money? Generally, the very large 
sets, priced at from $10 to $25, are 
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needlessly complex. They do contain 
“magic” instructions and materials, 
and they look impressive; but they 
are not likely to give much more fun- 
value than some of the lower-priced 
kits. 

On the other hand, sets selling for 
a dollar or two are likely to prove 
inadequate. They provide chemicals 
for only a relatively few of the ex- 
periments and tricks described in the 
manuals, and the amateur scientist is 
likely to become frustrated and to 
give up chemistry as a hopeless job. 

The “Best Buy” among the ten 
sets examined was the Chemcraft 
#5, selling at $5. It provided a rea- 
sonable compromise between the 
over-complex and the over-simplified, 
having a fairly good assortment of 
chemicals and relatively sturdy ap- 
paratus. This was the cheapest of the 
sets which contained an alcohol lamp 
rather than a candle as a heat source 
—a very desirable feature, since a 
candle is both inefficient and messy. 


THE SAFETY FACTOR 


In case you have doubts, you can 
set your mind at rest on one matter: 
if Junior should make a mistake, and 
mix chemical #47 instead of #48 
into the mixture he is compounding, 
he and the house will not be blown 
to bits. No dangerously incompatible 
chemicals were present in any of the 
ten sets examined, nor were there 
any strong acids or alkalis, likely to 
burn on contact. This is not to say 
that accidents cannot occur, and that 
instructions are not to be followed 
to the letter. No chemistry set should 
ever be allowed in the. hands of a 
child too young to handle fire (alco- 
hol lamps or candles are used as heat 
sources), hot objects (boiling test 
tubes, bending glass) or the sharp 
ends of glass tubing. And, of 
course, the chemicals in the sets are 
meant to be used in the experiments, 
not as food or drink. 

Parents can do much to minimize 
the hazards of home chemistry to 
their furniture, their offspring and 
his clothes. First, Junior should have 


a good working space for his re- 
searches. An enamel-topped table on 
an uncarpeted floor is ideal. Failing 
this, provide an oilcloth cover for the 
table on which he sets up his mate- 
rials, if you care anything about its 
surface. Do not follow the recom- 
mendation contained in the Gilbert 
manual, of putting a layer of news- 
papers on the table surface. Candles 
and lamps are easily upset, and news- 
paper under them constitute a rea! 
fire hazard. It may be a good idea to 
insist that Junior use his chemistry 
set only when there are grown-ups 
at home, who can lei:d a hand in case 
of emergency. 

A useful combination of safety- 
precaution and clothing-protection is 
a sturdy laboratory apron (heavy 
denim is good), which may well be 
part of the chemistry set gift. For 
even with care, there’s bound to be 
some spillage, and the investment in 
the apron is likely to be repaid in 
reduced laundry and cleaning bills. 
Teach Junior to roll up his sleeves 
and tuck in his necktie before he gets 
to work. Flapping clothes ‘not only 
trail and get dirty; they get in the 
way and knock things over. 

ven if Junior ig at the age when 
washing his hands doesn’t appeal to 
him, you should be stern in insisting 
that he wash thoroughly after he has 
spilled chemicals on his hands, and 
after he has finished working for the 
day. 


HOW MUCH SUPERVISION? 


After all, it is Junior’s toy. Let him 
play with it: This may involve con- 
siderable effort on your part, for the 
temptation is often great to do it for 
him, rather than to help him do it 
for himself. If Junior does take the 





Chemcraft #5, a “Best Buy” at $5. 
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chemistry seriously, it is probable 
that your advice will be much in 
demand; that you'll be asked ques- 
tions which are beyond your scope 
unless you’re well up on practically 
all phases of theoretical and experi- 
mental chemistry. If you never knew 
the answers, or if you’ve forgotten 
them, be frank to say so. You'll be 
caught, and you'll lose Junior’s con- 
fidence if you try to bluff your way 
through. On some points, you'll be 
able to refresh your memory by re- 
ferring to the instruction manual ; on 
others Junior will have to wait until 
his later studies provide the answers. 

A word of warning oh the sets: 
Don’t be worried that Jurtior is a sci- 
entific failure if hie can’t make all the 
experiments come out right. In the 
first place, correct chemical manipu- 
lation takes a certain amount of ex- 
perience, and he can’t be expected to 
pick it up all at once. Secondly, the 
apparatus provided may not be ca- 
pable of producing the promised re- 
sults. Even an experienced glass 
blower would be hard-put to make 
a T-connection with nothing but an 
alcohol lamp as a source of heat. And 
last, the manuals tend to exaggerate 
the spectacular effects which can be 
produced. It’s not necessarily Jun- 
ior’s fault if the magic writing comes 
out pale yellow instead of bright 
orange, as per instructions, or if the 
“water” that’s supposed to turn to 
“wine” turns instead to pale-pink 
lemonade. 

The descriptions of the 10 sets 
which follow show.what you may 
expect to find in the various price 
ranges. Chemcraft #5 is considered 
the “Best Buy.” 


.BEST BUY 


Chemcraft No. 5 (Porter Chemical Co., 
Hagerstown, Md.). $5. About 40 chem- 
icals and test papers; alcohol lamp. 
Relatively good quality apparatus. 
Contains manuals on chemistry, chem- 
ical magic, glass blowing. Wooden 
box. ‘ 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In order of price, but see text for com- 
ments) 


Chemcraft No. 1. $1. About 12 chemicals 
and test papers; candle for heating. 
Contains manual on chemistry ahd 
chemical magic. Cardboard box. 

Gilbert No. 1 (A. C. Gilbert Co., New 
Haven, Conn.). $1. About 15 chemicals 
and test papers; candle for heating. 
Contains manual on chemistry, but no 
chemical magic. Cardboard box. 

Chemcraft No. 2. $2. About 20 chemicals 
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and test papers; candle for heating. 
Contains manuals on chemistry and 
chemical magic. Cardboard box. 

Gilbert No. 2%. $2.50. About 17 chemi- 
cals and test papers; cgndle for heat- 
ing. Contains manuals on chemistry. 
Cardboard box. 

Chemcraft No. 3%. $3.50. About 27 
chemicals and test papers; candle 
for heating. Contains manuals on 


chemistry and chemical magic. Card- 
board box. 


Chemcraft No. 5 (see “Best Buy”). 


Chemcraft No. 10. $10. About 50 chem- 
icals and test papers; “chemical bal- 
ance” and weights (of little value); 
alcohol lamp for heating. Contains 
manuals on chemistry, glass blowing, 
chemical illustrator and chemical 
magic. Wooden case. 

Gilbert No. 10 $10. About 60 chemicals 
and test papers; thermometer (inaccu- 
rate); candle for heating. Contains 
manuals on chemistry, glass blowing 
and chemical magic. 

Chemcraft No. 15. $15. About 65 chemi- 
cals and test papers; chemical appar- 
atus; alcohol lamp for heating. Con- 
tains manuals on chemistry, glass blow- 
ing, chemical illustrator and chemical 
magic. 

Chemcraft No. 25. $25. About 75 chemi- 
cals and test papers; good assortment 





CU for Christmas 


An undisputed “Best Buy” 
on the Christmas market is 
a subscription to Consumer 
Reports. This year, of all 
times, the Reports will be 
a treasured Christmas gift. 
For CU’s test schedule in the 
coming year includes prac- 
tically all the items—radios, 
autos, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, small household ap- 
pliances — which have been 
off the market since the war 
began. 

Why not enter your gift 
subscriptions to Consumers 
Union publications right 
now, using the conveniert 
form on the inside back cov- 
er? You'll be amazed at how 
many names you can cross 
off your Christmas list this 
easy way. 











> 





At $2.77, Scicnce FUNdamentals is 
a “Best Buy” in the science set mar- 
ket. 





of fairly good quality chemical appar- 
atus. Contains manuals on chemistry, 
qualitative analysis, glass blowing, 
chemical illustrator. Although this was 
unquestionably the most complete of 
the kits examined, it probably gave the 
least for the money. This is a “study 
outfit” rather than a toy, and as such 
is not recommended for most children. 


MAGNETISM & ELECTRICITY 


Science FUNdamentals, an out- 
fit for experiments on electricity and 
magnetism put out by Science Serv- 
ice, is an excellent value in its field. 
The material it contains is simple and 
well thought out. The experiments 
are clearly described, and many ques- 
tions are answered along with the 
instructions. Here, as in the chemis- 
try sets, the main object is to “do” 
rather than to “learn.” Priced at 
$2.77, Science FUNdamentals is a 
“Best Buy.” 


BIOLOGY 


Gilbert Microscope Set #5 pre- 
sents an interesting idea, not too well 
carried out. This $5 set contains an 
object optimistically described as a 
microscope. Obviously, at this price, 
it is of extremely poor quality, both 
optically and mechanically. Even with 
adequate instruction and supervision, 
it is doubtful that this set would be 
of lasting interest or of much value to 
the average child; without such su- - 
pervision, it is very nearly worthless 
for study. 
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Classical” Recordings: Now and To Come 


To the phonograph record indus- 
try, as to most others, the end of the 
war has opened up prospects for 
seemingly unlimited development and 
expansion. This perspective, how- 
ever, is not without a considerable 
amount of confusion and uncertainty 
for the serious record buyer—con- 
fusion and uncertainty which bear 
principally on two things: the possi- 
bilities for improvement of the tone 
quality of recorded music as well as 
of recording methods, and the future 
of the repertoire of serious music 
on discs. 

Undoubtedly, it is the question of 
technical improvement that is on 
most record buyers’ minds, as applied 
to recording technique, to the disc 
itself, and to the phonographs on 
which they’re played. During the 
Fall of 1945, both RCA-Victor and 
the independent firm of Asch Rec- 
ords placed on the market discs made 
of a vinyl-resin plastic (called 
“vinylite” in the trade), unbreakable 
and possessing about half the surface 
noise level of an ordinary solid-stock 
shellac record, as well as noticeably 
less surface sound than a standard 
laminated (Columbia Masterworks) 
disc. While both Victor and other 
companies as far back as the middle 
thirties made desultory attempts to 
put out plastic records for home 
use, neither manufacturing tech- 
niques nor home equipment were in a 
sufficiently refined state of develop- 
ment to make possible large-scale ex- 
ploitation of such a product. There- 
fore, the use of vinylite discs has 
been restricted to radio transcrip- 
tions and, during the war, to the “V- 
Discs” sent out by the OWI to the 
armed forces, 


PLASTIC DISCS 


There is no question but that the 
new vinylite disc represents a very 
great improvement over the standard 
shellac record, with respect to sup- 
pression of unwanted surface noise 
and prevention of breakage and 
warping. As to over-all tone quality, 
the new record compares tore than 
favorably, under certain conditions, 
with shellac. However, there are 
drawbacks. The vinylite record must 
be played with a pick-up exerting not 
more than two ounces of needle pres- 
sure on the playing surface; other- 
wise the resulting wear and tear on 
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Watch for radical improve- 
ments in recording tech- 
niques, quality of materials 
and reproducing devices-—all 
of which should give you bet- 
ter concerts on your home 
phonograph soon. CU’s expert 
previews the prospects, and 
gives a critic’s appraisal of 
1945 recordings for the 
Christmas record buyer. 


the disc will make for a. gradually 
increasing amount of surface noise. 
Thus it can be used only on up-to- 
date phonographs having light-weight 
pick-ups. Also the vinylite record has 
a tendency to collect a great deal of 
dust in the grooves through the ac- 
tion of static electricity. Finally, the 
price of the new record is high—$2 
and up per 12-inch disc, as against 
the usual $1 for shellac records. 
However, increased demand plus a 
gradual change-over from shellac to 
vinyl production equipment will 
doubtless bring the cost down to a 
reasonable level within the next year 
or so. 


NEW RECORDING METHODS 


There has been much talk over the 
past few years to the effect that the 
disc method of recording would be- 
come obsolete altogether, and be re- 
placed by wire recording, sound-on- 
film or sound-on-tape. After careful 
inquiry, we believe that there is not 
much chance of discs’ being put out 
of the running in the immediate fu- 
ture. The non-disc methods have 
their merits, particularly for refer- 
ence recording work; but for home 
use, they raise many more problems 
than they solve. Film is even more 
perishable than shellac discs. Wire 
does not give adequate tone quality 
at the high end of the frequency 
range and is subject to anti-magnetic 
effects. Embossed tape, too, has its 
“bugs.” The place to look for the 
greatest improvement in recording 
technique is in the disc itself. 

For a time it appeared likely that 
vertical, or “hill and dale” recording 


would be made available to consum- 
ers; but improvements made in the 
present “lateral” method have al- 
ready surpassed any unique merits 
of the former. Prospects look bright 
for getting more music on each rec- 
ord side, either by using 33% revolu- 
tions per minute as against the pres- 
ent 78, using more grooves to the 
inch than the present 110, or both. 
Rumors emanating from the labora- 
tories tell of records with a full 15 
minutes of music on each 12-inch 
side. However, all this will demand 
numerous refinements in present 
home phonograph equipment, partic- 
ularly in turntable motors and pick- 
ups. 


RECORDING TODAY 


What about improvements in the 
tone quality of our present discs? 
When the major companies resume! 
recording at the end of 1944, follow- 
ing settlement of their dispute with 
the American Federation of Music- 
ians, many of us hoped for vast im- 
provements in the tone quality of 
American-made discs. This has not 
been wholly realized, although both 
Victor and Columbia have been try- 
ing hard to accomplish something in 
that direction. The most noticeable 
qualities of the “post-ban” discs have 
been extension of the tonal range, 
particularly on the high end, and in- 
crease of the dynamic range. This 
last has been especially noticeable in 
the Columbia Masterwork records, 
some of which are so lcud that even 
the best phonographs have difficulty 
in coping with them. 

Where the American record com- 
panies have been woefully remiss, 
however, is in intelligent handling of 
problems relating to acoustics and 
tonal balance. This is where the Eu- 
ropean companies, the English in 
particular, have done nobly. We need 
only take any late recording by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, such as 
Grieg’s Peer G Suite No. 1 
(Columbia X-180) and compare it” 
with the most recent American sym- 
phonic discs in order to illustrate our 
point. The English record, for all its 
limited frequency and dynamic 
range, is infinitely more pleasant to 
the ear than the American product. 
Furthermore, it can be made to sound 


good on almost any phonograph, with 
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a minimum of volume and tone-con- 
trol adjustment. This does not mean 
that our American discs need also be 
so limited with respect to frequency 
range and dynamics. On the con- 
trary, if our American standards 
were applied under the same acousti- 
cal conditions as those used for the 
Beecham recording sessions, the 
sound would in all probability sur- 
pass anything ever achieved by our 
English competitors. However, time 
and trouble are necessary for such 
results, and it is up to our record 
companies to decide for themselves 
whether they are worth that addi- 
tional investment. 


’ WANTED: A STANDARD 


The balance and dynamics prob- 
lem as related to American recording 
is indeed a knotty one, as there are 
strong differences of opinion within 
the industry itself as to what consti- 
tute adequate recording standards. 
The core of this controversy is the 
argument which favors “tailoring’’ 
all recordings to the response charac- 
teristic of the hypothetical “everage”’ 
home phonograph. This means, of 
course, that the owner of a fine high- 
fidelity phonograph would be left out 
of consideration. On the other hand, 
there are those who argue for records 
of the widest possible dynamic range 
and a perfect response range from 
the lowest to the highest register. 
This policy is based on the assump- 
tion that. high-fidelity phonographs 
will eventually be the rule rather than 
the exception ; but it fails to take into 
account the limitations of the vast 
majority of present home equipment. 
Finally, there are those who hold out 
for a compromise between these two 
-qints of view, whereby records could 
be made to sound good on limited- 
range machines and more than ade- 
quate on the high-fidelity set-ups. 

The consequences of this contro- 
versy over a period of years are evi- 
dent in the extremely variable tone 
quality of American-made discs. We 
use one volume and tone-control set- 
ting for records by the Boston Pops 
Orchestra; while, in order to & de- 
cent results on Philadelphia Orches- 
tra discs, a completely different ad- 
justment must be made. In extreme 
cases, different recordings by the 
same orchestra in the same hall have 
called for widely differing volume 
and tone-control adjustments. It 
stands to reason, then, that before 
any real improvement can be made 
in the tone quality of commercial rec- 


ords, the companies must establish 
among themselves some workable 
standard covering the tonal balance 
and dynamic range of their record- 
ings. With this as a starting point, 
they can then concentrate on achiev- 
ing the finest possible results within 
the very broad limitations imposed by 
these standards. 


POSTWAR PHONOGRAPHS 


This brings us to the consideration 
of the home phonograph and future 
improvements to be expected by buy- 
ers. It seems fairly reasonable to sup- 
pose that postwar phonographs will 
fall into two basic- categories. One 
will be for those who use records 
purely as a means for occasional di- 
version and who are _ interested 
mainly in ease of operation and all- 
around practicality. Here improve- 
ments will be concentrated on the 
record-changer mechanism and on 
elimination of the needle-changing 
nuisance. 

The second category of postwar 
phonographs will be those made for 
the high-fidelity market—for those 
serious record collectors who want 
the best possible quality of recorded 
sound at a price they can afford. Be- 
fore the war, concerns like Scott and 
Philharmonic had this market very 
much to themselves, and for most 
serious record buyers their produet 
was financially out of reach. It is with 
a phonograph that bridges the gap 
between the prewar “commercial” 
phonograph and the expensive “cus- 
tom-built” sets that companies like 
RCA-Victor, Magnavox, General 
Electric and others will try to cap- 
ture the market of serious record 
buyers. These phonographs wilf carry 
all the improvements of the cheaper 
models plus greatly improved speaker 
housing, better tone-contro! and filter 
circuits, and much improved pick- 
ups. 


THE PICK-UP PROBLEM 


Actually, the heart of the present 
phonograph reproduction problem 
lies in the pick-up, for amplifiers can 
be made almost perfect. Cor- 
rect speed and vibration-free turn- 
table motors are still the exception 
rather than the rule on home phono- 
graphs, but there is reason to believe 
that this situation will be changed in 
the not far distant future. It is the 
pick-up that presents the greatest 

ble 


Crystal pick-ups are generally the 
rule on home phonographs, even 


those of the custom-built high-fidel- 
ity type. The best ones, such as the 
Brush PL-50, weigh less than one 
ounce on the record, but they are all 
subject to changes, arising from hu- 
midity and temperature. To change 
from a high-class crystal pick-up 
(costing about $50 to $75) to the 
best type of magnetic (such as the 
finest made by Audak) or the dyna- 
mic type (Western Electric 9A) 
means investing in what amounts to 
delicate laboratory equipment at a 
cost of $200 or more. Actually, how- 
ever, the improvement in tone qual- 
ity over a Brush PL-5@ is hardly 
enough to warrant, in the opinion of 
most buyers, the additional $125 in- 
vestment. 

Thus we are waiting for a new 
type pick-up that will combine the 
moderate price of high quality crys- 
tal models with the fidelity of the 
Western Electric 9A; and it seems 
that we will not have to wait too 
long. Reports have it that just such 
a pick-up is in process of develop- 
ment by the United Cinephone Cor- 
poration of Torrington, Connecticut. 
We, among many others, are eager 
to see whether this new product will 
live up to advance notices. 


POSTWAR CLASSICAL CATALOGS 


As the final item in our 1945 phon- 
ograph record report, a word is in 
order regarding the future repertoire 
of the classical record catalogs of 
Victor, Columbia and Decca. Shellac 
shortages at the beginning of the war 
caused large-scale deletions of valu- 
able items from the Victor and Co- 
lumbia repertoire, and the Decca cat- 
alog, which had a number of very 
interesting selections, was eliminated 
altogether. 

Collectors who have had to pay in- 
flated prices at second-hand shops for 
some of these discontinued items are 
wondering how much of this material 
is now to be restored to the Victor 
and Columbia catalogs. The answer 
seems to be that a large percentage 
of it will be back on dealers’ shelves 
within the next two or three years. 

However, the avowed policy of | 
Victor and Columbia is to re-record 
as much of the repertoire as possible 
using artists under American con- 
tract, regardless of whether Euro- 
pean re-pressings available to them 
are superior musically and technic- 
ally. This extends even to the unre- 
corded repertoire that has been avail- 
able in recent months in Europe on 
labels by affiliates of Victor and Co- 
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lumbia. Thus, it seems that we will be 
deluged by standard repertoire re- 
cordings by “big name” artists under 
American contract, while collectors 
and connoisseurs will have to wait a 
long time for American re-pressings 
of such outstanding European re- 
cordings as Debussy’s “Pelléas et 
Mélissande”’ in its entirety, the Ber- 
lioz “Requiem” and Elgar’s’ great 
oratorio, “The Dream of Gerontius.” 

On the other hand, the American 
companies can’t keep on forever re- 
cording the standard symphonies, 
concertos and operatic arias. By pro- 
cess of elimination they will be 
forced to fill in the musical gaps of 
the disc repertoire, with the result 
that we can expect a fair percentage 
of contemporary music and neglecte:| 
masterworks by the older composers. 
More esoteric material will be re- 
corded to an ever greater extent by 
small independent organizations, 
such as Asch, Continental and many 
more whose labels will be making 
their appearance in the country’s 
record shops during the next few 
years. 


The following notes, prepared by 
CU’s record consultant, present an 
expert’s opinion on the most sig- 
nificant of the recordings issued 
during the past year. They are in- 
tended primarily as a guide for 
those who wish to give records as 
gifts. When you buy records for 
yourself, you should supplement 
the expert’s opinion with your own 
judgment of what you like. 


Classical Records 


Bach: Two-Violin Concerto in D Minor. 
Played by Adolf Busch and Frances 
Magnes with the Busch Chamber Play- 
ers. Columbia X-253, $2.50. One of the 
most ingratiating and popular of Bach's 
concert works, performed in an in- 
formal and compellingly vital manner 
by Busch and a young protégé. The 
soloists’ violin tones are well-matched, 

* the recording excellent. 

Bach: Two-Part Inventions. Played by 
Erno Balogh (piano). Asch 102, $4.75. 
These charming pieces, part of every 
piano student’s repertoire, are  per- 
formed by Mr. Balogh in a truly en- 
dearing manner. Good recording. 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
(“Cathedral”). Played by E. Power 
Biggs (organ). Victor 10-1121, 75¢. 
This is one of the shorter Bach organ 
works in this form, but one of the most 
powerful. Biggs’ reading on the Bar- 
oque organ of the Harvard Germanic 
Museum is fluent and acceptably repro- 
duced. 
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Barber: Symphony No. | in One Move- 
ment. Played by the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra under 
Bruno Walter. Columbia X-252, $2.50. 
Samuel Barber, by virtue of his Ada- 
gio for Strings and First Essay for 
Orchestra, has won a wide following 
among the American listening public. 
His Symphony in One Movement is 
likewise one of the few outstanding 
works of its kind by an American com- 
poser. The performance and recording 
under Walter’s baton was supervised 
by the composer and is deserving of a 
rating as one of 1945’s best disc buys. 

Beethoven: Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, 
No. 4. Played by the Budapest Si-ing 
Quartet. Columbia M-556, $3.50. Flaw- 
less reading of the most original of the 
early Beethoven Quartets. Recording is 
loud and brilliant, but not too much so. 

Beethoven: Piano Sonata in F Minor, 
Op. 57 (“Appassionata”). Played by 
Artur Rubinstein. Victor M-1018, $3.50. 
Mr. Rubinstein’s treatment of this dra- 
matic masterpiece is not in the tradi- 
tional Teutonic style of Beethoven in- 
terpretation, but it is tremendously ex- 
citing and compelling in its force and 
conviction. The recording is acceptable. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A Major. 
Played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy. Columbia M- 
557, $5.50. Fluent and brilliant account 
of one of the most popular Beethoven 


symphonies. Good, but nowhere in the “ 


same class as Toscanini’s interpretation 
for Victor. The recording is loud and 
brilliant, tending to favor the extreme 
high and low frequencies at the expense 
of the middle register. 

Beethoven: Violin Sonata in C Minor, 
Op. 30, No. 2. Played by Yehudi Menu- 
hin with Hephzibah Menuhin (piano). 
Victor M-1008, $4.50. Along with. the 
Kreutzer Sonata and the unrecorded G 
Major Sonata, Op. 96, this is Beethov- 


en’s finest work for violin and piano. 
Hephzibah’s magnificent pianism rather 
than her brother’s fiddling highlights this 
very fine job of recording. 

Berlioz: “Harold in Italy” Symphony 
with Viola Obbligato. Played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky with William Prim- 
rose. Victor M-989, $5.50. The beautiful 
slow movement of this rarely-heard 
work (inspired by Byron’s “Childe 
Harold”) would alone make this album 
worth acquiring. Performance is bril- 
liant in the extreme. Recording is good, 
except for a few over-reverberant 
patches in the final movement. 

Brahms: Symphony No. 3 in F Major. 
Played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Serge Koussevitzky. Vic- 
tor M-1007, $4.50. Brilliance and rhyth- 
mic vitality keynote this, the sixth do- 
mestic electrical recording of this popu- 
lar Brahms symphony. The recording is 
rather reverberant, but otherwise good. 

Brahms: Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. 
Played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy. Columbia. M- 
567, $5.50. A really great performance 
of what is perhaps the greatest of the 
four Brahms symphonies. The record- 
ing is tremendously loud and very wide 
in range. If your phonograph can cope 
with it, this is a set to own and treasure. 

Brahms: Violin Sonata No. 1 in G 
Major, Op. 78. Played by Yehudi Menu- 
hin with Hephzibah Menuhin (piano). 
Victor M-987, $4.50. A singularly lovely 
work, well played and acceptably re- 
corded. Again Hephzibah’s piano play- 
ing is a special attraction. 

Chopin: “Music to Remember.” (Fan- 
tasie-Impromptu in-C-Sharp Minor, Op. 
661; Mazurka in B-Flat, Op. 7, No. 1; 
Waltz in D-Flat, Op. 64, No. 1; Waltz 
in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 64, No. 2.) 
Played by José Iturbi (piano), Victor 
SP-4, $1.75. Four Chopin tidbits played 
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— much style or feeling by José 

Chopin: Polonaise in A-Flat, Op. 53. 
Played by José Iturbi (piano). Victor 
11-8848, $1; and by Egon Petri (piano), 
Columbia 17377-D, 75¢. This is the 
Polonaise featured in the Chopin film 
“A Song to Remember.” Neither disc 
is very satisfying. Iturbi is fluent and 
superficial; Petri is conscientious and 
unimag‘hative. If you want this music 
well-played, try to get Artur Rubin- 
stein’s Victor disc. 

Corwin: On a Note of Triumph. Radio 
play performed by original cast with 
orchestra under Lud Gluskin. Columbia 
M-575, $6.50. Norman Corwin’s mem- 
orable radio drama commemorating the 
day of Victory in Europe. Something 
for your grandchildren to hear 20 or 

. 90 years from now. 

Dargomijsky: The’ Roussalka (Mad 
Scene and Death of the Miller). Sung 
by Feodor Chaliapin (bass) and G. 
Pozemkovsky (tenor) with orchestra. 
Victor 11-8695, $1. Vivid scene from a 
little-known Russian opera interpreted 
in memorable fashion by the late, great 
Chaliapin. For all its 15 years of age, 
the recording is good. 

Debussy: Two Nocturnes (“Nuages” 
and “Fétes”), Played by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia X-247, $2.50. -Brilliant re- 
corded: performance of Debussy’s im- 
pressionistic masterpieces. 

Debussy: Piano Music. (“Soirée dans 
Grenade,” “Jardins Sous la Pluie,” 
“Refiets Dans l’'Eau,” “Hommage 4 
Rameau,” “Poissons d’Or,” “Pa Plus 
que Lent—Valse.”) Played. by Artur 
Rubinstein. Victor M-998, $3.50. Meticu- 
lous performances, but hardly as idio- 
matic as those by Walter Gieseking for 
Columbia. “La Plus que Lent” and 

“Hommage 4 Rameau” are first domestic 
recordings of these works. 

Delius: Hassan: Intermezzo and Seren- 
ade; Koanga; La Calinda. Played by 
the Halle Orchestra under Constant 
Lambert. Victor 11-8644, $1. Three 
short pieces by the English impression- 
ist master, two in quietiy melodic vein, 
the other in American Negro style, ex- 
cellently played and recorded by one 
of Britain’s foremost orchestras and 
conductors. 

Dvorak. “In Nature’s Realm” Overture. 
Played by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under Frederick Stock. Victor 
M-975, $2.50. A treasurable disc me- 
mento from the late Dr. Stock taking 
the form of one of Dvordk’s least- 
known but loveliest orchestral works. 
Recotding is very fine. 

Franck: Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 
Played by Artur Rubinstein (piano). 
Victor M-1004, $2.50. A highly individ- 
ualized but convincing reading of César 


Played by the N. Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Artur Rod- 
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zinski. Columbia X-246, $2.50. An up-to- 
date récording of Gershwin’s colorful 
travelogue has long been needed, and 
we have it here. However, we have 
heard more imaginative performances 
than thi, one. 

Gershwin: Porgy and Bess (Symphonic 
Picture arranged by Robert Russell 
Bennett). Played by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra under Fritz 
Reiner. Columbia M-572, $3.50. There 
are two other recordings of Bennett's 
fine “symphonic synthesis” of Gersh- 
win’s folk opera; but Reiner, for whom 
the score was prepared, is the only one 
who performs it uncut and in the orig- 
inal instrumentation. Recording is tops. 

Gershwin: Rhapsody in Blue. Played by 
Oscar Levant (piano) with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy. Columbia X-251, $2.50. At long 
last, the definitive recorded perform- 
ance of Gershwin’s first and most popu- 
lar symphonic work. 

Requiem Mass. Sung by the 
Monk’s Choir of Ste. Benoit du Lac, 
Lake -Mempremagog, Canada Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly Album, $6.50. The 
second in a superb series of Gregorian 
chant albums made by this choir. For 
those who want fine modern recording 
of plaiisong in authentic rendition. 

Grétry: Céphale et Procris: Ballet Music 
(arranged by Felix Mottl). Played by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Désiré Defauw. Victor 11-8825, $1. This 
dance music by a late 18th century 
French master is a truly delightful ex- 
perience to the ear. Performance here 
is brilliant and precise; the recording 
is rather loud and reverberant for the 
intimate character’ of the music. 

Handel: The Messiah. (“Hallelujah 
Chorus” and “Behold the Lamb of 
God.”) Sung by the Sadler’s Wells 
Chorus and Orchestra under Warwick 
Braithewaite. Victor 11-8670, $1.. Two 
of the most famous choral episodes 
from The Messiah in topnotch modern 
disc’ versions. 

Handel: Prelude and Fugue in D Minor 
(arranged by Hans Kindler). Played 
by the National Symphony Orchestra 
under Hans Kindler. Victor 11-8621, $1. 
Red-blooded Handel, brilliantly per- 
formed in a sonorous (perhaps too son- 
orous!) modern transcription. 

Langston Hughes: Album of Poems. 
Read by Langston Hughes. Asch 454, 
$4.50. One of America’s foremost Negro 
poets in simple and eloquent readings of 
30 of his poems covering many moods. 

Kostelanetz: Roumanian Fantasy. Played 
by Andre Kostelanetz and his Orches- 
tra. Columbia 7427-M, $1. The noted 
orchestra. conductor has concocted a 
spicy potpourri of Roumanian folk and 
gypsy tunes and served them to the 
queen’s. taste. 

Lalo: Symphonie Espagnole. Played by 
Nathan Milstein (violin) with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy. Columbia M-564, $3.50. A sup- 
er-brilliant performance and very loud 


recording of Lalo’s popular piece in 
*Spanish style. Milstein omits the Inter- 
mezzo movement, but it is available 
in the Victor recording by Menuhin. 


Liadov: Kikimora. Played by the Halle 


Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult. Vic- 
tor 11-8729, $1. A creature from Russian 
folklore springs to fascinating and col 
orful life in Liadov’s music. Recorded 
performance excellent. 


Mendelssohn: Fingal’s Cave Overture. 


Played by the Boston Pops Orchestra 
under Arthur Fiedler. Victor 11-8745, 
$1. Pedestrian reading of Mendelssohn’s 
most imaginative orchestral work. Mod- 
ern recording is the chief asset. 


Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto in E 


Minor. Played by Nathan Milstein with 
the N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra under Bruno Walter. Columbia 
M-577, $4.50. Glitter and brilliance, but 
little warmth, characterize Méilstein’s 
handling of the solo part in this most 
popular of romantic violin concertos. 
Orchestral support, recording superb. 


Moussorgsky: Boris Godounov (ex- 


cerpts). Sung by Alexander Kipnis 
(bass) with Ilya Tamarin (tenor) and 
Victor Chorale and Orchestra under 
Nicolai Berezowsky. Victor M-1000, 
$5.75. Sung by Ezio Pinza (bass) with 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orches- 
tra under Emil Cooper. Columbia M-563, 
$5.50. The following excerpts are 
recorded here: “Prelude and Opening 
Chorus” (substantially complete on 
Columbia, cut on Victor), “Pilgrim’s 
Chorus” (Columbia only), “Coronation 
Scene” (Victor and Columbia), “Var- 
laam’s Tale of the Siege of Kazan” 
(Victor only), “Polonaise” (Columbia 
only), “Dialogue of Boris and’ Prince 
Shuisky” (Victor only), “Monologue of 
Boris and Clock Scene” (Victor and 
Columbia), “Pimen’s Tale” (Columbia 
only), “Farewell and Death of Boris” 
(Victor and Columbia). As between 
these two albums, the Victor set wins 
fhe laurels on almost every count. The 
original Russian text is used through- 
out. Kipnis is a superb Boris. The re- 
cording is superlative. Columbia, on the 
other hand, uses an Italian text. Pinza 
is a good Boris but not good enough. 
Cooper’s conducting is erratic. The re- 
cording is infe~ior to Victor's. “Pimen’s 
Tale” as a separate disc from the Co- 
lumbia set is well worth getting. 


Mozart: Symphony No. 41 in C Major 


(K. 551) (“Jupiter”). Played by the 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra under Bruno Walter. Columbia 
.M-565, $4.50. Superb reading of Mo- 
zart’s last symphony. The recording is 
brilliant, at times too much so. 

inoff: Symphony No. 2 in E 
Minor. Played by the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra under Ar- 
tur Rodzinski. Columbia M-569, $6.50. 
Rodzinski’s taut and rhythmic reading 
is almost too straightforward for this 
ultra-romantic score. 


Ravel: Daphnis et Chloé—Suite No. 2. 


Played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
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chestra under Serge Koussevitzky. Vic- 
tor SP-1, $2.25. For almost a decade, 
record buyers have been waiting for 
an up-to-date version of Koussevitzky’s 
fabulous reading of this wonderful 
Ravel score. The performance is fully 
up to expectation; but the recording 
is not as good as it should have been. 

Saint-Saéns: Piano Concerto No. 4 in C 
Minor. Played by Robert Casadesus 
with the N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Artur Rodzin- 
ski. Columbia M-566, $3.50. The wiz- 
ardry and brilliance of Casadesus’ 
pianism in this ingratiating work makes 
one almost forget the heavy-handed or- 
chestral support accorded by Mr. Rod- 
zinski. The recording is loud. 

Schiénherg: Verklarte Nacht (“Trans- 
figured Night”). Played by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. under Vladimir 
Golschmann. Victor M-1005, $4.50. 
Golschmann’s sane and vital treatment 
of this ultra-romantic Tristanesque 
music of the young Schénberg goes far 
toward bringing out the best in the 
score. Ballet enthusiasts will recognize 
it as the music Tudor used for his “Pil- 
lar of Fire.” 

Shakespeare: “Othello” (substantially 
complete). Played by Paul Robeson, 
Jose Ferrer, Uta Hagen and cast of 
Theatre Guild N. Y. Production. Co- 
lumbia M-554, $18.50. The memorable 
Theatre Guild production of Shakes- 
peare’s “Othello” with Robeson in the 
name role and Ferrer’s magnificent pro- 
jection of Iago is perpetuated here in 
recorded form. A great accomplishment, 

Strauss: “Kings of the Waltz” (medley 
of waltzes by Johann Sr. & Jr., Edou- 
ard and Josef). London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Walter Goehr. Victor 
11-8696, $1. Music in % time performed 
in a way seldom heard on or off records. 
A “must” for light music fans. 

Strauss, R.: “Death and Transfigura- 
tion.” Played by the N. Y. City Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Victor M-1006, $3.50. First-rate 
recording of a third-rate Strauss tone 
poem, in which Stokowski makes a sec- 
ond-string orchestra soufid better than 
it is. Stokowski’s flair for the lush and 
dramatic does much to patch up some 
of the music’s more moth-eaten areas. 

Strauss, R.: Suite from “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” Played by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra under Eugene 
Goossens. Victor M-997, $3.50. Pot- 
pourri of lush and brilliant melody from 
Strauss’ “comedy for music” magnific- 
ently played. Over-reverberant record- 
ing spoils much of the final side. 

Strauss, R.: “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks.” Played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Victor V-1, $4.50. The most vi- 
able and ingratiating of the Strauss tone 
poems, brilliantly played by the Bos- 
tonians on Victor’s new vinylite discs. 
A “must” album if you can afford the 
premium price and have a light-weight 
pick-up. Otherwise, better wait for the 
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Trumpeteer Louis Armstron 
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standard shellac pressings early in ‘46. 


Stravinsky. Scénes de Ballet. Played by 


the N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra under Igor Stravinsky. Colum- 
bia X-245, $2.50. This desiccated and 
attenuated music is a far cry from the 
Stravinsky of “Firebird,” “Petrouchka” 
and “Sacre du Printemps.” The record- 
ing is loud and brilliant, the perform- 
ance excellent. 

i Hamlet Overture-Fan- 
tasia. Played by the Halle Orchestra 
under Constant Lambert. Columbia X- 
243, $2.50. This music is not as inspired 
as Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and Juliet” 
score, but it’s good blood-and-thunder 
stuff. Performance and recording live 
up to these attributes. 


Tchaikovsky: Mozartiana. Played by the 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra under Artur Rodzinski. Columbia 
X-248, $2.50. Tchaikovsky pays homage 
to his beloved Mozart with charming 
arrangements of a number of small 
pieces by the older master. However, 
the music needs the delicate touch of a 
Beecham rather than the dull and un- 
imaginative treatment accorded it here. 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B 


Minor (“Pathétique”). Played by the 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra. under Artur Rodzinski. Columbia 
M-558, $5.50. A dull performance and 
none too good recording of Tchaikov- 
sky's greatest symphony. Victor record- 
ings by Ormandy, Furtwangler and 
Koussevitzky all offer better value. 


Thomson: Five Portraits. Played by the 


Philadelphia Orchestra under Virgil 
Thomson. ‘Columbia Album X-255, 
$2.50. The composer-critic of the New 
York Herald-Tribune has served us 
here a delightful set of music portraits 
of his friends, all of which add up to 
a spicy and wholly enjoyable musical 
dish. Performance, recording excellent. 


Villa-Lobos: Bachianas Brasileiras, No. 


5. Sung by Bidu Sayao (soprano) with 
string ensemble under Heitor Villa- 
Lobos. Columbia 71670-D, $1. This com- 
bination of Bach and Brazilian folk 
music by that country’s foremost com- 
poser makes for a lovely disc. 


Villa-Lobos: Five Serestas. Sung by 


Jennie Tourel (mezzo-soprano) with 
orchestra under Heitor Villa-Lobos. 
Columbia X-249, $2.50. More Villa- 
Lobos, this time in predominantly folk- 
song or impressionistic vein. Tourel’s 
singing is superb. 


Wagner: Die Gétterdammerung (Im- 


molation Scene). Sung bv Helen Traubel 
(soprano) with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra under Arturo Toscanini. Vic- 
tor M-978, $3.50. Traubel in magnificent 
voice, fine orchestral performance, 
great interpretation—all should add up 
to an outstanding album. That it is any- 
thing less than this can be blamed on 
occasional blastiness and over-brilliance 
of Victor's recording. 


Wagner: Lohengrin Prelude. Played by 


the NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
Arturo Toscanini. Victor 11-8807, $1. 
A new Toscanini recording of one of 
Wagner’s masterpieces. Playing is su- 
perb. The recording brilliant, but lack- 
ing in bass. 


Wagner: Tannhauser (“Wolfram’s En- 


try” and “Song to the Evening Star”). 
Sung by Herbert Janssen (baritone). 
Columbia 71697-D, $1. The definitive 
record of two of the most memorable 
moments from this opera. 


Wagner: Tristan und Isolde (Prelude 


Act 1, Isolde’s Narrative, Prelude Act 
III, “Liebestod”). Performed by Helen 
Traubel (soprano) and N. Y. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra under Ar- 
tur Rodzinski. Columbia M-573, $5.50. 
Traubel’s singing is tops here and is 
beautifully balanced with the accom- 
panying orchestra. Conscientious but 


unimaginative orchestral treatment. 
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Recorded Jazz 


Quantity remains limited, but many 1945 recordings 
should give performances satisfactory even to connoisseurs 


Jazz, America’s unique contribu- 
tion to world music, has enjoyed an- 
other good year. Recording by the 
small specialty companies has been 
of a generally high standard, and the 
big commercial recording companies 
pay tribute to growing public demand 
by bringing out re-issues of jazz clas- 
sics and even some new recordings. 

The scene has been enlivened by 
a vigorous internal controversy be- 
tween the “purists,” or adherents of 
traditional New Orleans jazz, and 
the “modernists.” The former, repre- 
sented by such ines as Jazz 
Record and Record hanger, dub the 
latter “jump addicts,” “jive-crazy,” 
“*jitterbugs,” etc., while the modern- 
ists in Esquire and Metronome retal- 
iate with “corny,” “old-fashioned” 
and “moldy.” Since only a living, 
growing art can inspire such intra- 
mural bitterness, this is a good sign. 
Time will decide the argument, but 
the burden of proof is on the mod- 
' ernists. 


“JAZZ" V$. CLASSICS 

Ignited by the increasing public in- 
terest in real jazz, many people are 
approaching it for the first time. 
Two things should be borne in mind: 
first, that jazz is essentially improv- 
isatory, in solo and in ensemble, and 
therefore the quality of the perform- 
ance depends entirely upon the ability 
of the soloist or the entire personnel. 
The second follows from the first: 
title or composer means little. For 
example, the buyer of concert records 
will have in mind, say, Beethoven’s 
Fifth as recorded by the Philharmon- 
ic. Finding it out of stock, his nat- 
ural second choice would be the Fifth 
by some other good orchestra. The 
jazz lover, however, asking for “St. 
Catte Blues” as played by Louis 
Armstrong, would settle for Arm- 
strong’s rendition of “Sleepy Time 
Down South.” Concert music is es- 
sentially the same with any good 
performers; “Sweet Sue” by Arm- 
strong has nothing in common with 
“Sweet Sue” as played by Benny 
Goodman’s quartet except basic 
chord structure and a little melody, 
often very little. 
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1945 saw a great improvement in 
the quality of record material, which 
formerly seemed to be made of old 
grindstones. Quantity remained lim- 
ited, but the records that were issued 
turned out to be of good to excellent 
quality, although still not up to pre- 
war standards. 

Prices of jazz recordings have be- 
come generally standardized at $1 for 
10-inch, $1.50 for 12-inch. This is 
mainly due to the still limited market, 
which involves small editions and 
high distribution cost. The willing- 
ness of jazz lovers to pay for what 
they want, however, has enabled some 
of the smaller companies, notably 
Black & White, A.M. and others, to 
experiment with vinylite and other 
plastics, even if the already high 
price had to be increased. Plastics are 
virtually unbreakable, have fine tone 
quality and almost no surface noise. 
es aging they are expensive, play 

y on spring-wound phonographs 
(excessive rae drag) and will not 
work on some types of automatic rec- 
ord changers (too thin). 

Blue Note and Commodore, pio- 
neers in the “small” or indepéndent 
jazz record field, retain their quality 
leadership. Blue Note, representing 
the ultimate in musical taste and fine 
performance in the small band field, 
incline to the “purist” side with an 

ing list of musicians includ- 
ing Sidney Bechet, Art Hodes, Ed- 
mond Hall and Sidney DeParis. 
Commodore features the Dixielahd 
or Chicago school of jazz revolvi 
about Pee Wee Russell, Spanier, Mi 
Mole, etc. 


WHERE TO GET THEM 


Distribution remains a problem, 
since many record stores do not carry 
the jazz labels. The following are a 
few of the specialty shops which keep 
them in stock (most of them will ac- 
cept mail orders) : 

Commodore Music Shop, Inc., 136 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Jazz Man Record Shop, 1221 Vine 
St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Tempo Music Shep, 5945 Holly- 
woad Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Promenade Music Centre, 83 Bloor 


St. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Session Record Shop, 125 N. 
Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Columbia Music Store, 53 Clinton 
Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Record Rendezvous, 214 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Dublin Record Shop, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IIl. 

Music Room, 129 W. 44th St., 
New York City. 


Jazz Recordings 


A. M. Records (647 Means Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 2, Penna.). Has issued a 12-inch 
vinylite series featuring Bunk John- 
son, Jim Robinson and George Lewis, 
pioneer New Orleans Negro musi- 
cians. Not for the uninitiated, this is 
raw and primitive stuff of great but 
rather esoteric musical beauty. Record- 
ing and material excellent. Recom- 
mended: A.M. 252, “Saints Go March- 
ing In,” by Bunk Johnson’s Band. 

Asch Records (27 Union Square West, 
NYC). More Meade “Lux” Lewis, 
Mary Lou Williams and James P. 
Johnson piano solos, and some Cole- 
man Hawkins records. Recommended: 
Asch Album 551, New York Jazz, 
James P. Johnson solos. 

Black & White (distributed by Red Hot 

& Blues Recording Co., 1600 Broad- 

way, NYC 19). Some good records 

featuring Art Hodes, Cliff Jackson, 

James P. Johnson and Gene Schroe- 

der, pianists; Pee Wee Russell and the 

late Rod Cless, clarinet; Max Kamin- 

sky, cornet. Recommended: B & W 

1215, “That’s a Plenty,” Mike LoScal- 

zo’s band, featuring Phil Napoleon, 

Brad Gowans and Leonard Centobie. 

Blue Note Records (767 Lexington 
Ave., NYC 21). A series featuring Sid- 
ney DeParis, Vic Dickenson, James P. 
Johnson, Sidney Bechet, Art Hodes, 
etc. Are now making available all rec- 
ords issued in past years, comprising 
a really outstanding catalog of jazz 
classics. Recommended: B.N. 505-8, a 
set of four records by Art Hodes’ 
Chicagoans, featuring Rod Cless and 
Max Kaminsky. B.N. 43, “Muskrat 
Ramble,” by Sidney Bechet, with 
Dickenson, DeParis and Hodes. B.N. 





ONE MAN'S OPINION 


Many will dispute our consult- 
ant’s definition of “real jazz,” as 
described in this article. We pre- 
sent it here without attempt at jus- 
tification. Those who agree with 
him, and those looking for gifts to 
buy for such people, will find the 
article useful. The “jive” crowd 
4 will, we are afraid, label the ar- 
ticle “corny.” 
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40, “Call of the Blues,” by Sidney 
DeParis, with Dickenson, Edmond 
Hall and James P. Johnson. 

‘Brunswick: Two excellent albums of re- 
issued jazz classics from the 1920's. 
Louis Armstrong, Album 1016, and 
Frank Teschemacher, Album 1017, are 
real collectors’ items and to be highly 
recommended. 

Capitol: The only big record company to 
do anything about contemporary jazz 
steps out with a series of four albums 
titled “The History of Jazz,” of which 
the first is currently available. They 
feature Wingy Manone, Leadbelly, 
Fred Washington, Zutty Singleton and 
others. Recommended: Capitol Album 
CE-16, “The Solid South.” 

Climax Records (distributed by Blue 
Note). George Lewis and his New 
Orleans Stompers. Some of the finest 
traditional New Orleans Negro jazz 
ever put on wax. Again, not for the 
beginner, but for the serious student 
of American music. Recommended: 
“Two Jim Blues,” Climax 102. 

Columbia: Came out almost a year ago 
with no less than sixteen albums of 
reissues, every one of them excellent. 
Unfortunately, most of them are now 
out of stock. Recommended (if you 
can find them): Columbia Albums 
C-28, Louis Armstrong; C-29, Bix 
Beiderbecke; C-31, Bessie Smith; C-46, 
“Hot Trombones?’ G-57 and C-73, 
Louis Armstrong again. 

Commodore (136 E. 42nd St.. NYC). A 
fine series featuring Billie Holiday, 
Max Kaminsky, Edmond Hall, Eddie 
Heywood and Wild Bill Davison. Rec- 
ommended: C. 1518, “St. Louis Blues,” 
with Miff Mole, Bobby Hackett, Pee 
Wee Russell. C. 1519, “Memphis 
Blues,” with Muggsy Spanier, Mole 
and Russell. C. 557, “Shanty ‘n Old 
Shantytown,” with Edmond Hall and 
Teddy Wilson. C. 563, “Confessin’,” 
Wild Bill Davison with Edmond Hall. 

Crescent (distributed by Jazz Man Rec- 
ord Shop, 1221 Vine St., Hollywood 
38). Records featuring Kid Ory, Mutt 
Carey and Omer Simeon. Recom- 
mended: C. 2, “Blues for Jimmy.” 

Decca: No reissues since last year and 
very little new material of jazz inter- 
est. 

Exner (509 Olive Way, Seattle, Wash.). 
An interesting series featuring Kid 
Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, also some trio 
sides with Johnny Wittwer, piano, and 
Joe Darensbourg, clarinet. 

Jump Record Co. (P.O. Box 622, Hol- 
lywood Sta., Hollywood 28). A few 
records interesting mainly because of 
the presence in the line-up of trom- 
bonist Floyd O’Brien. Recommended: 
J. 1, LaVere’s Chicago Loopers, “Baby 
Won't You Please Come Home.” 

Keynote Records (522 Sth Ave., NYC). 
More George Hartman records, fea- 
turing Leonard Centobie. Recom- 
mended: “Darktown Strutters’ Ball,” 
K. 613. 

H.R.S. (distributed by Jack Caidin, 825 
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7th Ave., NYC 19). Re-entry of the 
Hot Record Society into contemporary 
recording. Features Rex Stewart, 
Django Reinhardt, Barney Bigard, etc. 
Recommended: H.R.5. 1004, “Solid 
Rock,” by Rex Stewart. 

Manhattan Music Corp. (172 W. 10th 

~St., NYC 14). Three albums featuring 
Miff Mole, Muggsy Spanier and Pee 
Wee Russell. Fine music from the 
“Nick's” gang, but expensive, $5 per 
album of 3 records. 

Rabson (111 W. 52nd St., NYC). Offers 
an album of Gershwin music with Max 
Kaminsky, Joe Bushkin and Lee 
Wiley’s singing. 

Victor: Has just reissued four or five 


excellent albums from their archives. 
Armstrong, Goodman, the Cotton 
Pickers, Jelly Roll Morton, and others 
are featured. Recommended: Album 
HJ-5, Jelly Roll Morton, with such 
classics as “Deep Creek Blues,” “Dead 
Man Blues,” etc. Victor also made 
available re-pressings of some of the 
Muggsy Spanier Ragtime Band rec- 
ords on the Bluebird label, which were 
swept off the counters immediately 
and are now as rare ay the originals. 
Recommended as the jazz bargain of 
the year, if you can find it: Bluebird 
10506, “I Wish I Could Shimmy Like 
My Sister Kate,” with Spanier, Branis 
and Rod Cless, at only 35¢. 


Phonograph Needles 


This second preliminary report covers 21 “permanent” 


jewel and metal points; a new needle proves “best yet” 


A preliminary report on seven 
“permanent” phonograph needles was 
published in Consumer Reports last 
May. In that report, the Fidelitone 
50¢ and $1 needles were given top 
ratings. While they caused very little 
record wear, however, they were 
somewhat inferior to some other 
needles in transmitting the higher 
(treble) frequencies. In that report, 
CU expressed the hope that a better- 
balanced needle would be found in 
subsequent tests. 

The thirtieth needle tested turned 
out to be such a needle. The 
$1.50 Aeropoint “88” was found to 
be the “best yet”; it wore the records 
even less—though only a little less— 
than did the Fidelitones. And its 
treble response was somewhat better 
even than that of the Recoton, which 
was the best in this respect in the first 
preliminary report. 

Consumers Union has not yet com- 
pleted all the tests on any needle, nor 
has it yet tested all the needles that 
are to be included in the final report. 
The present listing is, therefore, in 
the nature of a second installment of 
preliminary ratings; completion of 
the tests may result in some revisions. 

Since there may be “lemons” 
among individual needles of a gener- 
ally good brand, readers are urged 
to consult the May 1945 Reports 
(page 117) for a method of checking 
the needle at home. 

In the ratings which follow, the es- 
timates of needle life are based on 


the number of good playings attain- 
able on CU’s test equipment, without 
excessive wear on records or ex- 
cessive distortion of sound, Five 
needles of each brand were tested, 
with a sixth needle used as a stand- 
ard for certain tests. The wear tests 
were made with a crystal pick-up 
weighing under two ounces (Shure 
cartridge 99-181) on Victor Black 
Seal records (10-inch). With CU’s 
equipment, the best needles tested 
were good for more than 1500 play- 
ings, and the poorest of the “Ac- 
ceptable” needles for less than 500 
playings. With a very light pick-up. 
the number might be larger; with a 
heavy pick-up, smaller. 


JEWEL-METAL CONTROVERSY — 


A great to-do is made, in phono- 
graph advertising, about the comp»si- 
tion of the needle points, Jewel (usu- 
ally sapphire) and metal (usually a 
“precious” metal) are the materials 
commonly used. At this point in the 
tests, CU is not able to make any 
sweeping general statement as to the 
advantage of one kind of point as 
against another, and the ratings were 
based on performance of the needles, 
without regard to the material from 
which they were made. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that only one— 
and that the poorest—of the eight 
“Acceptable” needles tested so far 
had a jewel tip; the other seven were 
metal. 

You can check to see if your 
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needle is causing excessive record 
wear by use of the method described 
in the May 1945 Reports. If there is 
tone distortion, and you think the 
needle may be causing it, the best 
check is to play the same record on 
the same phonograph with a new 
needle. An ordinary single-play metal 

needle can be used for comparison. 
If you hear no improvement with the 
new needle, you can safely replace 
the “permanent” needle you removed 
provided the shank has a flat side, 
so that it will be turned to its original 
position in the pick-up arm. 


The ratings which follow are 
based on tests described in the 
‘ May 1945 Reports. The needles are 
listed in estimated order of over-all 
quality (including number of satis- 
factory playings), based on pre- 
liminary tests. CU found that 1500 
playings was the maximum for any 
needle, with the test equipment. 
On any particular pick-up, the 
number might be more or less, de- 
pending mainly on the weight of 
the pick-up arm. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of over-all quality) 


Aeropoint “88” (Aero Needle Co., Chica- 
go). $1.50. Metal point. “Up to 5000 
plays” claimed. Available nationally. 

Fidelitone (Permo, Inc., Chicago). 50¢. 
Metal point. “1000 to 3000 plays with 
home phonographs (depending on pick- 
up weight and records)” claimed. 
Available nationally. 

Victor “One Grand” (RCA Manufactur- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J.). 50¢. Claim 
was made that “under normal condi- 
tions (such variables as weight of pick- 
up and type, age or condition of rec- 
ords make specific guarantee impracti- 
cal) the One Grand will reproduce the 
.delicate vibrations of 1000 or more 
records.” Available nationally. 

Permo-Point Decca Record (Permo). $1. 
Metal point. Claimed to play more than 
2000 records. Available nationally. 

Fidelitone Master (Permo). $1.50. Metal 
point. “Longer needle life” claimed. 
Available nationally. 

Concertone 2500 Record (Concertone 
Co., Milwaukee). $1. Metal point. “4000 
plays” claimed. Available nationally. 

Pfanstiehl (Pfanstichl Chemical Co., 
Waukegan, Ill.). $1.50. Metal point. 
Despite claims that “the exact needle 
that you buy has been made to pose in 
a beam of light that makes it appear 
nearly four hundred times as big as it 
really is . . .-has been carefully honed 
and polished to within one-twentieth 
of the thickness of a human hair of ab- 
solute smoothness . .. not only 4000 
plays but 4000 better plays with real 
protection for your records,” the needle 
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was inferior to many others both in 
wear on records and fidelity of repro- 
duction. 

Duotone “Star” Sapphire (Duotone Co., 
NYC). $5. Jewel point. “5000 perfect 
plays” claimed. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following needles either caused ex- 
cessive weor at the very beginnisg of the 
test run, or after a few hundred layings ; 
or they caused serious tone distortion 
after a few hundred playings under CU's 
test conditions. (Listings are alphabeti- 
cal): 

Capitol Sapphire (Capitol, Hollywood). 
$2.50. Jewel point. Claim made that 
“needle will play up to 10,000 records 
in a standard 1%-ounce weight pick- 
up.” 

Classic Point (Concertone Co., 
kee). 50¢. Metal point. 
long life” claimed. 

Concertone 4000 Plays (Concertone). $1. 
Metal point. “4000 plays” claimed. 

Crosley (Crosley Corp., Cincinnati). 
$1.52. Jewel point. Not generally avail- 
able in retail stores, but sold in Crosley 
phonographs. Samples tested pur- 
chased direct from manufacturers. 

Decca Semi-Permanent (Decca Records, 
Inc., NYC). 50¢. Metal point. Claim 
made that the needle “plays approxi- 
mately 1000 records.” 

Duotone Durpoint (Duotone). $1. Metal 
point, “Up to 4000 plays” claimed. Not 
the same as Durpoint by Duotone, 
below. 

Duotone Lifetime 


*Milwau- 
“Guaranteed 


(Duotone). $1.50. 
Metal point. “4000 perfect playings” 
claimed. However, now there is 
another needle, identically packaged, 
claiming 5000 playings; the latter has 
not yet been tested. 

Duotone Micro Point (Duotone). 50¢. 
Metal point. Claim made that needle 
“will play about 1000 records.” 

Durpoint by Duotone (Duotone). $1. 
Metal point. Claim made that needle 
“plays up to 4000 records.” Not the 
same as Duotone Durpoint, above. 

Fibra Sapphire (Fibra Development Co., 
NYC). $1. Jewel point. Claim made 
that needle “is good for over 2000 
playings when using reproducer under 
two ounces.” 

Garod De Luxe (Garod Radio Corp., 
Brooklyn). $1.50. Metal point. Claim 
made that needle “plays over 7000 
records.” 

Recoton Playback Sapphire (Recoton 
Corp., NYC). Jewel point. Manufactur- 
er’s literature states that this needle is 
intended only for acetate (home re- 
cording) and viriylite (unbreakable) 
records; however, it was sold to Con- 
sumers Union’s shoppers at several 
stores as a “permanent” needle. As a 
needle for ordinary records, this brand 
is rated “Not Acceptable.” Further 
tests will be made to determine its ac- 
ceptability for vinylite records. 

Regent (Duotone). $2. Jewel point. “Up 
to 5000 plays” claimed. 


(Continued from page 283) 


rockets at half the world, destroying 
the innocent and the guilty alike in 
an effort to salvage a few of our 
cities and a few millions of our peo- 
ple? What a prospect !. It sounds like 
the nightmare of a science-fiction 
writer; yet if we are to believe the 
most sober of our atomic scientists, it 
can happen within a few years. 


There are those, of course, who 
have already given up the world for 
lost. They’ say that either we must 
have a world government or we will 
all be destroyed. And since any nit- 
wit should be able to see that the 
only method of achieving world gov- 
ernment in the near future is the 
method Hitler tried, they make the 
situation look pretty hopeless. But it 
isn’t hopeless if we look for possible 
solutions for the dilemma science has 
handed us, rather than for Utopian 
solutions. 


We believe that when this country 
ends its policy of secrecy and stops 
pointing an atomic pistol at the heads 
of others, our scientists, working 
within the framework of the United 
Nations and with clear directives 
from the Security Council, will be 
enabled to sit down with the scientists 
of the other United Nations and plan 
the peaceful development of atomic 
power. We believe not only that the 
scientists can plan for world-wide 
interchange of information, but that 
they can also provide the political 
leaders of the United Nations with a 
blueprint for whatever control and 
policing of atomic research is neces- 
sary for the safety of the world. 


As consumers, we want to see the 
energy in the nucleus of the atom 
used to provide abundance for more 
millions of the world’s people along 
with freedom from _ back-breaking 
labor sd that they can enjoy such 
abundance ; we want to see it rid our 
cities of smoke and soot ; bring travel 
over the whole face of the earth 
within the means of the average 
man; and to assure to each man the 
necessities, the luxuries and _ the 
— which mean to him a good 
life 


The atom bomb doesn’t promise 
any of these things. But in the com- 
ing generations, atomic energy can 
help men of intelligence to achieve 
all of them. This country could take 
the all-important first step in this 
direction by giving the atom bomb 
and all its secrets to the United Na- 
tions. 
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You wont buy shoddy, overpriced merchandise 
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You are giving your friends the benefit of CU’s scientific tests and ratings of a wide 
variety of consumer goods in the Reports and Buying Guide. 


You are helping your friends to shop intelligently, and to make substantial saving» 
on the consumer goods they buy during the coming year. 


You are enabling your friends to become integral parte of the consumer movement 
in its activities to protect the consumer’s health and pocketbook. 


More than ever, in this coming year of renewed production of “durable goods” — automubiles. 
refrigerators, radios, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, toasters, and many other things — the 
REPORTS can make a major contribution to wise and economical buying. Your friends will 
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